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REMINISCENCES. 



Newburypoet, Jan. 30, 1850. 
Several weeks ago, I was surprised, as well as much 
gratified, by the request of a dear and respected 
FRIEND,* to be informed of *^the place and time of my 
late brother's birth, early education, &c.;" but being 
unable, at that time, both physically and mentally, 
to make the exertion of writing, I could only say, 
through the pen of another, that as soon as I was 
able, I would gladly do what I could to comply with 
his wishes* 

Feb. 23. Having at this date the power of using 
my pen, I was about to answer some of the prominent 
questions in the letter above referred to, when it oc- 
curred to me that by copying some sentences from it 
in this place, I should not only seem to myself to 
stand excused for having written thus at all, but 

* Hon. D. A. White. 



should be able to reply to them more correctly. Pre- 
suming on the permission to do this, I extract the 
following passage : 

Salem, Jan. 8, 1850. 

" I thank you for the privilege of reading your 
brother^s admirable will I have been both delighted 
and instructed by the study of it and the contem- 
plation of the noble spirit he manifested in the distri- 
bution of his ample estate. It shows true greatness 
of mind as well as heart, and contrasts most honora- 
bly to his memory with the common example of the 
rich among us. His rare example will itself be a 
public blessing, and his character will become more 
and more interesting as the uncommon excellence of 
his example is more generally known. I find that 
much as I was acquainted with him, I am very desir- 
ous to know much more of him, of his early history, 
when and where he was bom and first went to 
school; when and where he commenced his business 
education, and when and how he entered upon busi- 
ness for himself; how long and in what manner he 
prosecuted it, and when he retired fi-om active business. 

"I am very sorry that it was not in my power to 
hear you read more fi'om his letters the other day, but 
hope I may some time be indulged with the like priv- 
ilege again. 

^ I feel a strong desire, too, to know more of his fam- 
ily and ancestry than I now do, or can learn from any 
books or papers within my reach. I find in the Col- 
lections of the Massachusetts Historical Society men- 



tion made of Edward Bromfield^ who was Represen- 
tative to the General Court, from Boston, for the years 
1693, 1694, and 1695, and afterwards Counsellor, 
&c., who, I suppose, was your great-grandfather, and 
the father of the Edward Bromfield, who was Repre- 
sentative from Boston, during the four years, from 
1739 to 1742 inclusive, and who was also, doubtless, 
the father of Edward Bromfield, who graduated at 
Harvard CoUege, 1742, and died, 1746." * * 

In proof of the correctness of the "suppositions" of 
my friend, as above stated, I will subjoin some brief 
notices from printed documents now in my possession. 

From an obituary, published in the Boston news- 
paper, of June 10th, 1734, the following extract is 
taken : 

" Thursday last were here entombed the remains of 
Hon. Edward Bromfield, late one of his Majesty's 
Council, for this Province, &c., who deceased here at 
his house, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. He 
was the third son of Henry Bromfield, Esq., the son 
of Arthur Bromfield, Esq., and was bom at Haywood 
House, the seat of the family, near New Forest, in 
Hampshire, in England, on January 10, 1648, and 
baptised at the neighboring church, at Chancroft, on 
January 16, following. He came to this country in 
1675, and soon became a member of the South Church 
in this town, and has been therein a distinguished 
ornament, giving a very bright example of strict piety, 
of unspotted justice, of extensive charit}^, of a public 
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spirit, and of steady zeal against every vice, and for 
good order, and for the advancement of religion, for 
above fifty years. * * * His heart was specially 
set for the propagation of the gospel in ignorant 
places, supporting ministers of low salaries, maintain- 
ing charity schools for children, and helping poor and 
hopeful scholars to academic learning ; often laying 
aside his own affairs, expending largely of his own 
substance, and exciting others to join him in these 
generous services. 

* * * '^ For his more undisturbed recess from 
worldly noise and hurries, he turned the pasture be- 
hind his house* into a very shady grove, and in the 
midst he built an oratory ; where, even in his most 
flourishing circumstances and heights of business, he 
would retire several times a day, that he might turn 
his eyes from beholding vanity, &c." 

The son of the aforesaid Edward Bromfield, was 
the grandfather of the subject of these reminiscences, 
bore his father's name, and was also a distinguished 
citizen of Boston. The following extract is taken 
from the Boston Gazette, of April 19, 1756 : 

'' Died, on the IQth inst., Mr. Edward Bromfield, 
an eminent merchant in this place. His ancestors 
were among the distinguished worthies of New Eng- 
land, whose names will appear in characters of honor 
in the annals of our church and state. The town of 
Boston, his native place, observed his accomplish- 

^ Situated in ivhat is now Bromfield street. 



ments, and called him to fill some of their most im- 
portant places of trust ; all which he discharged with 
great honor to himself and advantage to the pub- 
lic. In the House of Representatives he appeared 
the firm, uncorrupted patriot ; careful to assert the 
just prerogative of the crown, and to defend the in- 
valuable liberties of the people." 

The eldest son of this worthy man, was esteemed 
a youth of great promise, as appears from a letter 
addressed to the publishers of the American Magazine, 
dated Boston, Nov. 30, 1746, by the Rev. Thomas 
Prince, whose ministry young Bromfield attended^ 
and who was one of the most learned men of his day. 
After some preliminary remarks, IVIr. Prince says : 

^^But to preserve the memory of Mr. Edward 
Bromfield, Jr., in our public annals, I shall briefly 
observe that he was the eldest son of Mr. Edward 
Bromfield, merchant in this town; was bom in 1723, 
entered Harvard College in 1738, took his first degree 
in 1742, his second in 1745, and died at his father^s 
house, the 18th of August last. From his childhood 
he was thoughtful, calm, easy,, modest, of tender af- 
fections, dutiful to his superiors, and kind to all about 
him ; as he grew up these agreeable qualities ripened 
in him; and he appeared very ingenious, observant, 
curious, penetrating ; especially in the works of na- 
ture, in mechanical contrivances, and manual opera- 
tions, which increased upon his studying the mathe- 
matical sciences, as also searching into the truths of 
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Divine Revelation, and into the nature of genuine 
experimental piety." 

I am strongly tempted to copy here almost the 
whole of Mr. Prince's, to me, very interesting ^^ notice,'' 
because it seems that nothing less can do any 
justice to the departed, with respect for whose 
amiable character and remarkable gifts my mind 
Avas imbued from early childhood. My father, who 
was bom but two or three years before the death of 
his eldest brother, could have had no remembrance 
of him, yet was he so impressed with a feeling of 
veneration for his goodness, and a sense of his 
precocious manifestation of genius, in a certain way, 
that he lingered in " fond delay " while talking of his 
beautiful traits, and never wearied of pointing out to 
us children, specimens of the very delicate and perfect 
drawings made by his pen. The Rev. Mr. Prince 
says : " As monuments of his extraordinary indus- 
try and ingenuity, I see he has left in his study, 
maps of the earth in its various projections, drawn 
with his pen in a most accurate manner, finer than I 
have ever seen the like from plates of copper." 
These " projections, " glazed and framed, hung over 
the mantel-piece in our parlour almost from my earli- 
est recollection ; doubtless the eye helped the ear thus 
to make pictures for the heart, of the never seen, but 
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truly beloved artist-uncle, where, though not '^ glazed 
and framed projections, " they still live, and ornament 
the chamber of memory. Passing over many items 
of great interest, specified by Mr. Prince, seen in his 
study at this time, I name only the sixth article, using 
Mr. P.'s own words : 

^' But what I would chiefly write of, is, his clear 
knowledge of the properties of light, his vast im- 
provement in making microscopes, most accurately 
grinding the finest glasses ; and thereby attaining to 
such wondrous views of the inside frames and works 
of nature, as I am apt to think that some of them 
have never appeared to mortal eye before, &c." * * 
^ I earnestly urged him to write down, delineate, and 
publish his discoveries, for the instruction of men and 
glory of God; but his excessive modesty hindered 
him ; and now they are gone past recovery. I can 
only relate a specimen or two, which once he showed 
me as follows, &c." * 

Having thus given all needed answers to the kind 
inquiries of my friend, on the subject of the earlier 
ancestors of John Bromfield, it may be briefly said, 
in addition, that the youngest brother of the above 
named Edward Bromfield, Jr., John Bromfield, of 
Boston, was married, in his twenty-sixth year, to Ann 
Roberts, the second daughter of Robert Roberts, a 

*Seo Appendix. — Note A. 
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native of Wales, in her twenty-first year, on thd 
third of May, 1770, at her father's honse, in 
Newburyport ; and that John Bromfield, the subject 
of the following reminiscences, was the second son, 
and the fourth child, of this marriage, and was bom 
onthellthof April, 1779. 

In refering to the characters of ancestors who lived 
a hundred or a hundred and fifty years ago, we can 
speak or write without diificulty ; but the task that 
remains to be done, is, I find upon making the ex- 
periment, one of great difficulty. 

It is impossible to write for another, as I would and 
could write for myself; for, when writing down some 
word or deed of childhood, or, apparently, a trivial 
occurrence, I cannot pause to ask myself *^ who will 
care to know these trifles ?** In the view of others 
they can have no significance ; while to me the re- 
membered tone, the look, the feeling, the freak, or 
principle, with which they were spoken or done, 
would even now go pulsing through my veins, and 
make me feel that every such link, wilfully dropped 
from the living chain of memory and aifection, would 
be a vital loss. But one of two things remains 
for me to do ; either, to give up writing at all, or to 
verite, for myself alone, as freely and fully as if no 
one but the two or three members of our immediate 
family were to see the manuscript. Yet it is due to 
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my friend that it should be submitted to his perusal 
who alone stimulated me to making this great effort, 
and whose direct questions niust continue to stimulate 
me, and to direct my attention to this or that subject 
throughout, more or less, to the very close, and whose 
opinions and feelings in regard to the interest given 
by minute details, in certain cases, I know to be simi- 
lar to my own. 

I think it must have been about the year 1780, 
that our parents removed from Newburyport to Brad- 
ford, a small town on the Merrimac river, opposite to 
Haverhill. In this place I first remember John, and 
very little can I remember about him, or anything 
else, being but two years his senior. But this trifle I 
do remember: being a gentle, thoughtful chUd, he 
had contracted the habit, when sitting in his little 
chair, of making a slight motion up and down, by 
pressing the right knee against the left, as in childish 
reverie. One day my attention was called to obserse 
this queer trick or habit, by the nurse saying, " see, 
sister, see, little John is grinding again." But he was 
not disturbed or hindered, by this joking remark ; and 
I, seeing his sedate abstracted look, gazed at him 
with a tender and serious rather than mirthful feel- 
ing; as if the influence he had over me through life, 
was thus beginning in the nursery. 
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In August, 1782j our parents removed to Boston, 
our father renting a house of his friend, Judge Low- 
ell, which was separated from the Stone or King's 
Chapel, only by its burying ground, and which was 
many years after made use of for the books of the 
Athenaeum, which have recently been deposited in 
the elegant and tasteful building just finished for 
their reception. 

While in this house, I remember with what delight 
I was entrusted with the care of leading my little 
brother to and from the school, to which we then both 
went As we had no sister, and our brother Edward 
was old enough to go to master Hunt's Latin school, we 
were all but inseparable : good, gentle, and loving, he 
was loved in return unutterably. I recollect, as if it were 
but of yesterday's occurrence, when John was about 
four or five years old, he would come to me from time 
to time, with his mite of a pocket handkerchief in 
his hand, knowing that he must cry, " come, sister, tell 
me about that poor little boy; do get the leather- 
mounted fan;" which I always delighted to do ; both 
of us sitting as close together as possible on the foot 
of a low pallet bedstead, while I spread out the small 
but very handsome fan, which had the picture of a 
cottage painted upon it, and an aged man near it, and 
also a small boy bringing on his back a bundle of 
light boughs or faggots, apparently cut from a fallen 
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tree near them, and which I had represented as being 
very burdensome; and so heavy that the poor little 
boy staggered under its weight. In after years, 
when reminded of this early tender-heartedness, he 
would with unsmiling face, though half playfully, re- 
ply, ^^were you not wicked thus to practise upon my 
childish sensibility?" This trifling incident of early 
childhood is illustrative of the morbid sensibility that 
he could never conquer, though struggling to do so 
through life. 

Having removed from the house next the Stone 
Chapel, to one in Southwick's Court, which had a no- 
ble cupola, surrounded with large glass windows, 
overlooking the Charles river and Charlestown, to 
which place we were about to remove in the spring 
of 1787, it was John's custom to call me to follow 
him to this cupola, as soon as he returned from school; 
for we no longer went to the same, where we discuss- 
ed the expected removal, with its new scenes and 
pleasures, his little mind being busy in contriving 
ways in which he could be more useful to mamma in 
his new home than he had yet been in Boston. Busy 
memory, to my surprise, throngs me with incidents as 
I recall these far-off times. While living in this 
house, I distinctly recollect John's attending the 
dancing school of Col. Boyd, a very gentlemanly man, 
who taught a few children from select families. I 
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also remember, while we were still ia Boston, my 
father was much amused by the following incident^ 
related to him by William Powell, Esq., his brother 
by marriage, who told him that going on ^change, the 
day before, he observed a number of truckmen and 
cartmen standing together, seeming somewhat excit- 
ed. He drew near to see what attracted them, when 
to his surprise he there beheld little John, who had 
been mounted on a cart by one of them, and induced 
to speak some pieces learned at school, probably at 
Mr. Bingham^s, which was in much repute at the 
time ; which he was reciting in a clear voice, and 
with earnest gesticulation. He was early a good 
reader, and his taste for committing to memory and 
repeating poetry, without doubt, began in the nursery; 
for I well remember that while we were still its in- 
mates, our mother taught us to recite long passages 
from Pope's Essay on Man, the Universal Prayer, his 
Messiah, and many selections from the most distin- 
guished writers in prose and verse; which, to his 
quick mind and retentive memory, were no task, but 
a positive pleasure. 

The first act I remember of his Charlestown life, 
he being then eight years old, was his coming in 
from school one day in tears, with the ruffles at his 
wrist torn, perhaps by others, certainly by himself, 
begging that he might never wear a ruffled shirt 
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again, as he was the only boy in the whole school 
who wore one. Thus early was notoriety distressing 
to hitn. About this time, he learned to write of 
Samuel Payson, Esq., and also the other elements of 
learning usual to boys of his age. 

As a pleasant glimpse of this dear child, in his 
early years, I will here give an extract from a letter 
of my mother, addressed to me, while at a boarding 
school in Salem. 

^^Charlestown, Sept. 25, 1789. 
* * * * ^Tour brother John was inoculated 
for the small pox ten days ago, and has been so 
cheerful, obliging, and discreet, that he has gained the 
good opinion and affection of the whole number in- 
oculated, which is seventeen." 

And a day or two afterwards, she writes thus : 

^Yesterday, your brother was out at sunrise, sport- 
ing in the fields, in good spirits, and cheerful as good 
humor and innocence could make him. FoUow his 
example,, my dear girl, and be happy." 

I cannot help recording here a trifling inci- 
dent, which must have occurred soon after this time, 
proving the goodness of his heart, and early thought- 
fulness. The moon was young, and we recollected 
that, if seen, for the first time, over the right shoul- 
der, whatever we wished for would come to pass. So 
away we scampered to the garden, looking strait be- 
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fore us till we had gained a favorable position, and 
then turning in the right direction saw the moon over 
the right shoulder, and made our wish in silence. I 
was very anxious to know what had been John's 
wish, and promised to tell him mine. He was very- 
reluctant, but at length yielded to my urgency^ and 
turning from me, said in a low voice^ "I wished every- 
body might go to heaven " I remember now, feeling 
smitten to the heart when I heard this devout wish, 
so meekly spoken by my little brother, two years 
younger than myself; while I had, doubtless, desired 
a new sash, or new ribbon for my bonnet ! 

Charlestown bridge was opened, I think, soon after 
our removal to that town, in 1787 j and when John 
was not much past ten years of age, two years after- 
ward, I remember on a dark and rainy evening, it 
was important to my father that a letter for New 
York, should be mailed on that night ; and there be- 
ing then no Post Office in the place, it was decided, 
after some misgivings and demur, that little John, 
being carefully wrapped up to keep out the rain, and 
provided with a dark lantern, should be set off upon 
the difficult undertaking. I saw both parents follow 
him to the door, and heard their words of encourage- 
ment that he would succeed; and thus, though a 
small boy, be of essential service to his father ! To 
those who happen to remember the novelty of that 
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first long bridge, and how dreary a walk, with its few 
dim lamps, it must have seemed ; who remember the 
lonely, dark, narrow streets of the North End, to the 
very centre of Boston, to the Post Office, will not 
undervalue the "emprise," as it might weU have 
seemed then, to a small boy, unaccustomed to expos- 
ure. Now, indeed, sixty years afterward, the same 
streets thronged with people, and brilliant with gas- 
lighted stores and lamps, the same walk of a dark 
and rainy night would not require much moral cour- 
age, either in parents or child; and perhaps this 
trifling occurrence, nerving his young heart to cour- 
ageous eflfort for the good of others, may not have 
been without its influence on his after life. As it 
approached nine o'clock, I seem now to see my father, 
with anxious face, walking the parlor with hurried 
steps ; every now and then pausing to listen for the 
foot-steps of the dear child, who ought to be near if 
no accident had delayed him ; and he was near, and 
soon joyfully received, with bright eye and glowing 
cheek, as he shook the rain from his wet garments, 
the welcome words of " weU done, my boy," from the 
lips of both the happy parents. 

To make her children hardy, and while very young 
to make them sensible to the pleasure of being useful, 
were principles my mother acted upon from her early 
married life. I remember hearing her say that, when 
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her eldest son was old enough to wear leather 
shoes, she bored many holes in the new soles, to ac- 
custom hhn to wet feet, hoping he would be less 
liable to colds from this cause, or at least less annoy- 
ed by the discomfort of them. 

I shall not soon forget the happy looks and buoy- 
ant steps with which my little brothers, when good, 
were permitted to gather chips from the yard or 
woodhouse, to help the cook, who had been instructed 
to receive the little gift with kind looks and words, 
whether her store of kindling-stuff ran low or not. 

John must have been, I think, between eleven and 
twelve years of age, when my father, anxious to' give 
him every possible advantage of education, placed 
him at a school or academy, highly estimated at that 
time, taught by a Mr. Dearborn, in Boston ; especial 
attention being given to declamation, in addition to 
the usual branches of English education. I have now 
before me a handsome specimen of writing, in a fan: 
copy-hand, and in German text, endorsed, in the 
hand writing of my mother, " John Bromfield's writ- 
ing, 1791." How my heart throbbed with proud 
joy, about this time, at an Exhibition of Mr. Dearborn, 
where my parents permitted me to accompany them, 
when I saw the dear boy appear upon the stage, and 
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heard him recite, with appropriate gestures, wliich I 
could now rehearse, — 

'<Now had the Grecians snatch'd a short repast, 
And backled on their shining arms in haste. 
Troy rous'd as soon ; for on this dreadful day 
The fate of fkthers, wives, and infants lay/' &c. 

* * * * «Methiiiks I see him now ;*' his in- 
telligent blue eye bright, and his cheek kindling with 
the excitement of realizing the sentiment conveyed 
in the stirring passage he was enacting; and the 
whole scene hBightened to me, unused to anything 
like dramatic effect, by his dress. A broad sash of 
pink sUk passed from the shoulder across the breast, 
and was loosely tied under the left arm, a rosette, 
tastefully made of blue and white ribbon attached to a 
button-hole, was emblematic of his scholarship ; and a 
pair of red morocco slippers, borrowed of a school- 
mate, Frederick Geyer, in return for the loan of his 
sash, completed his equipments. 

It was probably about this period, that John took 
lessons in French, of Mr. Nancrede, at that time the 
most esteemed teacher of that language in New Eng- 
land. His proficiency was so great, and his pronun- 
ciation so correct, that when he was to be withdrawn 
from the class, Mr. N. expressed the wish to my 
father that his son should remain another quarter 
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without expense, as his example in pronunciation 
would be of use to his other scholars. 

The time of his being at Dummer Academy, By- 
field, is ascertained by a Singing Book now in my 
possession, thus inscribed by his own hand, " John 
Bromfield, Jr/s Book, Dummer Academy, 4th of Feb. 
1792," wanting but two months of being thirteen 
years of age. A friend of my brother, who had been 
a fellow student with him at that place, recently told 
me his impression was that John was there fitted 
for College, as he certainly was himself; but he knew 
that he was a Latin scholar, and a very studious boy, 
very observant of rules, and beloved and confided in 
by the boys, as well as much esteemed by Mr. Smith, 
the Principal of the Academy, who never had occa- 
sion to rebuke him. 

This gentleman, Mr. R S. K, gave me many inter- 
esting reminiscences of John in those school-boy days, 
illustrative of traits that were fuUy developed in his 
after life ; and added, that long after they were men 
grown, he remembered with pleasure a walk they 
took together fi-om Newburyport, to visit their former 
venerable teacher, honored and beloved. 

One incident that occurred while he was a member . 
of the Academy, must find a place here. The lads 
whose families resided at Newburyport^ were expect- 
ed to spend Sunday at home, and those boys who 
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came from a distance, were permitted to visit occa- 
sionally, friends living in the vicinity. To see his 
only sister, then on a visit to an aunt, residing five 
miles beyond Newburyport, which made the whole 
distance from Byfield at that time, more than thirteen 
miles, John undertook the solitary, dreary winter- 
walk ; but, being of a feeble constitution, he was so 
much exhausted by the unwonted exertion, that on 
his arrival, he could not restrain his tears. This was 
very mortifying to him; so that, the next morning, 
he said very mournfully to a favorite aunt, (Miss 
Roberts,) whose tenderness and sensibility were as 
remarkable as was her noble resistance to giving way 
to anytWng like unwise or false indulgence, ^ Aunt 
Sally, do ^ou think I am to shed tears in this way 
when I am grown up ?" who playfully answered, ^no 
doubt, my dear, and you will go by the name of the 
crying gentleman." There was no joke in this an- 
swer to John's keen feeling of mortification ; for a 
moment lie burst afresh into tears, but soon dried 
them, and, probably, then vowed to himself, that he 
would give ujp his acquaintance with tears. He in 
fact did so. From that time, if a tear was seen to 
start, it was immediately repressed ; and ever after, 
he was temarkable for the absence, as far as was pos- 
sible, of dll expression of tender feeling in himself, 
and he was constantly checking it in me ; and often 
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carried his frigid looks and unsympathisdng manners 
so far^ as to make me fear at times that his very char- 
acter was changed. 

Of course, it is now useless, but it is not unnatur- 
al, to query here, what would have been the effect 
upon the character of this very sensitive boy, if, in- 
stead of being laughed at, he had been told, with an 
encouraging smile,* " do not be cast down, my nephew, 
because your tears flow so easily, and inconveniently ; 
let me tell you, that it was a sort of proverbial saying 
in Greece, that ^ brave men are always great weep- 
ers,' and ' that true courage is imdoubtedly compati- 
ble with great sensibility ;' so, cheer up, my lad, you 
may become a man of great prowess yet." And this 
reference to ancient times and heroes would not have 
seemed strange to us, coming from the lips of this 
endeared relative, often for months together an in- 
mate of our family, and whose bright and highly in- 
structed mind had won our yoimg admiration. Not 
long before the above incident occurred, I remember 
her rebuking one of the little company seated around 
our tea-table, who was carefully turning his tea-cup 
this way and that, to avoid sipping the fine tea-leaves 
that were moving in it ; by saying> " shake your cup 
my lad, and down with the whole together; would a 
Spartan boy, were he sitting by your side, be hinder- 

♦NOTE C. 
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ed or delayed from his supper, think you, by the 
menaces of a tea*leaf ? " 

When John was approaching his fourteenth year, 
his scholarship and studious habits were such, and 
had been such at previous seminaries, that my father 
no longer hesitated about giving him a collegiate edu- 
cation, which he had long wished to do, but upon 
the score of economy, his lessened property at this 
time not authorizing him to meet the expense him- 
self. The matter being discussed with his two sisters, 
Mrs. J. D. Powell and Miss Bromfield, he found them 
very desirous that my brother should enter Harvard 
University ; and as they had ample means, they as- 
sured him, they would gladly assume every expense 
themselves. When informed of the terms upon which 
alone he could, with propriety, have a public educa- 
tion, John did not hesitate a moment; his love of 
study and literary turn of mind weighed not as a 
feather in the scale against his love of independence, 
and he said at once, with great decision of tone and 
manner, that though very grateful for the kindness of 
friends thus expressed, he was anxious to be appren- 
ticed at once in some mercantile house. He was soon 
after placed in the store of Larkin & Hurd, merchants 
of the first standing in Charlestown, where he remain- 
ed tUl the firm was relinquished by them, in favor of 
Payson, Soley, & Stearns, and indeed till the house 
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stopped pajnnent, which occurred before my brother 
was twenty-one ; and thus his course of untoward for- 
tune commenced. He, of course, adhered to the unfor- 
tunate partner, Mr. D. S., who retired to a well known 
place in the vicinity of Charlestown, called Ten Hills^ 
and aided him, night and day, in arranging his trou-. 
bled affairs, without fee or remuneration. Previous 
to this crisis, the great calamity of our life had de- 
veloped itself, and our mother had removed with our 
father from Charlestown to a small farm, purchased 
in Billerica, twenty miles west of that town, where 
by an exact economy on her part, our family were 
respectably supported, although but little remained 
to aid John. 

After striving in vain for many months to obtain 
mercantile employment, the noble minded and cour- 
ageous youth made up his mind to remain no longer 
idle ; and as he told me at the time, he had already 
spoken to a very respectable house carpenter to teach 
him his trade, if in a few weeks he was not success- 
ful in obtaining employment in his own business. 
An opening did occur within that time. The series 
of perplexities and misfortunes, thus commenced, fol- 
lowed him with little intermission till he was more 
than thirty years of age ; during all which time the 
painful events which were happening at home to his 
beloved family, must have been most distressful and 
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hatassing to one of his keen sensibility, heightened 
by having a delicate, slender constitution, and ner- 
vous temperament. I can only wonder how he lived 
through those years of personal and relative suffering. 
I can recall but little that occurred from the time 
that John entered upon his apprenticeship until the 
year 1799, or 1800. In the early part of that inter- 
val I was much from home, at Mr. Woodbridge's 
Academy, at Medford, and visiting friends at a dis- 
tance; and early in the spring of 1797, we left 
Charlestown as a residence. The impression ever on 
my mind was, however, that my brother was esteem- 
ed as an excellent lad ; and I can never forget hear- 
ing my mother once say, "John never does wrong." 
The following extract from a letter of our eldest 
brother, then established as a merchant in Paris, will 
show in what estimation he was held at the age of 
seventeen : 

"Paris, Aug. 23, 1796. 

****«! (joubt not, from what I hear of 
the good conduct of our brother, that he will tarry 
with P. S. and S., till he is twenty-one years old. If, 
however, by their consent, or through unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, he should quit them, he may always 
count on the affection and interest of his brother 
Edward, while he has a farthing, or his word or re- 
commendation can be useful to him. 

"I am much flattered by what I hear of John's 
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acting like a man, attending strictly to business, and 
at his being at the head of Messrs. S. P. and S/s 
aflfairs. By perseverance anything is to be obtained. 
Instil this into him, preach it to him, exhort him to 
give all his attention to business j it is the only way 
to become a real merchant.'* 

Not long after the death of the Father of his 
Country, our lamented Washington, John being on a 
visit to us in Billerica, I was asking him about a 
volunteer corps of young men, that had been formed 
in Chariestown, with some high sounding patriotic 
title, ^^ pledging themselves to be ready to serve their 
country at a moment's warning ;" and told him I 
hoped he had enrolled his name among that youthful 
band ; for, of course, I thought of it as rather an ex- 
pression of right feelings, than that there was any 
danger of their reality being tested by being called 
into action: but he, who always dealt with realities, 
and was never influenced in the least by what was 
merely honorable in name, sounding well to the ear, 
but not of a nature to suit his calm best reason, re- 
plied with great decision of tone and manner, ^^I 
certainly have 720^ joined that Company." "0, John, 
why did you not?" "Because I was not willing to 
be called out at a moment's warning ; and because if 
I had been so, I had no right to incur the expenses 
necessary to an outfit." I remember feeling at the 
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time abashed and mortified, at my own want of fore- 
thought and soundness of views. 

It must have been in 1801, or 1802, perhaps on 
his return from his first voyage, that when he first 
stept upon the wharf, he saw our most valued friend* 
hastening to meet him. John's ever apprehensive 
mind detected at a glance a constrained and anxious 
expression in Mr. L.'s countenance, and instead of 
stopping to shake hands, he called out as he ran past 
him, " do not tell me now, do not tell me now, I must 
first deliver my papers ; t^ll me only if my mother 
is alive." Mr. L. could only give the monosyllable 
*^yes," before he was ont of hearing; but he had 
soon the mournful task of communicating to him the 
death of his eldest brother, Edward, most dear and 
tenderly beloved. 

My brother's business-life for himself began by 
being employed by gentlemen of the highest respec- 
tability, as supercargo on board their vessels, or as 
their agent, to transact business for them abroad. 
This course was pursued, with longer or shorter inter- 
vals passed at home, or in absences spent in foreign 
ports, till the year 1813. A few extracts from foreign 
letters, written early in the century, will give the 

* Mr. F.C. Lowell. 
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best infonnation of those years now in my power to 
command. 

^^EEDS, Dec. 18, 1803. 
^Bear Ann, 

^ You will probably have heard of the arrival of the 
packet at Liverpool before the receipt of this. We 
had a remarkably pleasant and very short passage, 
and suffered much less inconvenience from the num- 
ber of our passengers than we feared. They were all 
very clever folks, though comprising quite a medley 
of character. 

" Mrs. P , daughter of lady T , was our 

only lady passenger, and is one of the most charming 
women in the world. Her situation, you can easily 
conceive, must have been very irksome ; she, howev- 
er, conducted herself with wonderful propriety, and 
gave us no trouble but in endeavoring not to occasion 
it. In fact, this lady quite humanized us, and we 
were all zealous to be first in paying our respects to 
her, when she appeared in the morning. Her broth- 
er, Capt T , we found very pleasant, as well as 

Capt. Prevost, both in his Britannic Majesty's service, 
but whose modes of life and thought had been very 
different from ours, the rest of us being generally 
mere tradesmen, and our views bounded by the 
length of the goods-room. The two former gentle- 
men, however, did not appear so assuming as is usual 
in persons of their profession ; and our passage glid- 
ed away as smoothly as we could desire. * * * 

"You will wish me to say something about the 
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country, but the season is very unfavorable for form- 
ing a good opinion of it ; everything is dreary in the 
extreme. The frosts are not so severe as with us, 
b,ut we seem doomed to have a continually drizzling 
mist hang over us here. I have scarcely seen the 
sun since my arrival." * * * * 

*^ London, Jan. 5, 1804. 
*^Dear Ann, 

^' I came from Leeds by the way of Sheffield and 
Birmingham to this city. At the former place I 
went to the Theatre, where I was tolerably well 
pleased with the performance of the West Indian. 
I was surprised at finding there Mr. and Mrs. Cham- 
bers, and Mrs. Marshall, who were formerly of the 
Boston Theatre. The performers in the country are 
not much esteemed, and seldom play in the Capital. 

" I have been here three or four days, but as yet 
have not seen anything very remarkable ; and am 
almost addle-brained from this new scene of confu- 
sion and noise. 

"I dined yesterday with cousin Henry Bromfield, 
who received me with great cordiality. His wife 
appears to be a very fine woman, agreeably to the 
character we have always had of her. Uncle Brom- 
field dined with us ; he appears to be a very respec- 
table old gentleman, and enjoys a great share of health 
for one of his years ; his wife is at present unwell, so 
that I have not yet seen her. 

^' To our dear mother you will say everything that 
is affectionate and dutiful " * * * * 
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^Rotterdam, March 15, 1806. 

* * * «You request me to write, even should 
my spirits continue at the low ebb in which I left 
you. Be assured I have for a long time been 
struggling to write something, which should not be 
cloaked in the language of complaint ; but having, 
since my sailing from Boston, been closely pursued 
by the most untoward and sinister events, I have in 
vain attempted the irksome task of writing to you ; 
others I am obliged to address on the score of business. 

" Convinced, however, that I am not much less under 
the obligation of writing to the few close connections 
who now remain to me, I feel ashamed at having so 
long delayed, and wiU now say that the morning after 
I quitted you, we put to sea, and, aft^r a very disa- 
greeable passage of forty-three days, arrived at 
Nantes ; where undergoing a quarantine of ten days, 
I landed, and finding mercantile affairs in a situation 
not to be trusted to, and no demand for the property 
in my charge, I was under the unpleasant necessity 
of attempting a winter passage to Holland. But be- 
fore the fates permitted us to set out on this unpleas- 
ant voyage, it was so ordered that we were embargoed, 
and wind-bound for upward of fifty days ; at a place 
where I neither found society nor friends ; in fact, in 
a petty, despicable village, where the philosophy of a 
Diogenes would have been put to the test. The 
charm, however, at length broke, and being broken, 
we departed from this pitiful abode, and arrived at 
this city about three weeks since, where I am saluted 
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with the same dismal sound of bad markets ; and at 
present have the prospect of a long and losing voy- 
age. In short, Fortune seems so undeviatingly to 
have followed me with ill luck, that I cannot justly 
complain of her reverses. * * * * To estab- 
lish one's self in Boston without some capital, is 
at the present time very difficult ; and can hardly be 
eflfected but by means degrading to every one who 
believes that existence is not worth possessing unac- 
companied by independence of mind." 

^^ London, Apeil 18, 1808. 
*^My Dear Mother, 

"I shall merely repeat to you the contents of 
former scrawls, and say, that my fears of a bad voy- 
age have been fully realized ; and that being obliged 
to land the cargo under my care in this country, I 
must necessarily make a ruinous voyage for the gen- 
tlemen who were good enough to give me employ ; 
my own loss will amount to nearly the total sum of 
aU I have been able to earn during my past life. 

^ Please to ask Ann to inform the young ladies, 
who charged me with the execution of some small 
commissions for them at Paris, that I am deprived of 
the pleasure of executing their commands, by the 
arbitrary decrees of England and France ; which are 
so severe, that even the harmless articles of ladies' 
apparel are as much interdicted as those, which have 
always been considered contraband of war. 

^ I do not often meddle in politics, and know you 
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are not deeply interested in these aflFairs. I cannot^ 
however, help regretting that so much fault should 
have been found, by our side, with Mr. Jefferson, on 
account of the embargo. It was certainly a very 
well-timed restriction upon our conmierce, and has 
undoubtedly saved his political opponents from the 
loss of property to an immense amount. 

^^The English have almost invariably cajptured all 
our vessels, or else forced them into England, while 
on the other hand, the French favor us by taking into 
port all that they can hope wlQ arrive safe, and gen- 
erously sink, bum, and destroy such others as they 
may fall in with ; so that America is a mere whip-top 
scourged by both parties, and though nominally the 
only remaining neutral, is, in fact, obliged to bear the 
attacks of all the belligerents in Europe, &c." 

In the spring of 1809, my brother sailed in the 
ship Atahualpa, Capt William Sturgis, Commander, 
both gentlemen being in the employ of the late 
Theodore Lyman, Esq., of Boston. 

A few more extracts from foreign letters will serve 
to keep this very imperfect narrative from any great 
chasm. 

^^ Canton, Feb. 10, 1810. 
^^Deae Ann, 

'' Having written to you by several conveyances, I 
have some hope that at least one of the letters may 
reach you ; not that anything contained in them is cal- 
culated to give you much pleasure, but that you 
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may be ooHvinced I have not forgotten jour request 
that I would write ; even when I had nothing to com- 
municate. Accordingly you find me in the same 
way, having met with no occurrence here worthy of 
detail excepting the receipt of your favor of 25th of 
July, which I was YQTy happy to receive, as it gives 
me an account of my mother^s hotter health." * * 

'^The climate of this country, hitherto, has agreed 
witii me very well ; the weather heing at this season 
much cooler than is usual in the same parallel of lati- 
tude. We have had occasion for fire during the last 
two or tiiree months, and shall prohahly need it for 
two or three more. A>s yet, no occasion has required 
the use itf Dr. Vergnie's instructions ; make my res- 
pects and thanks when you see him. * * « To 
my mother and yourself I need say nothiug ; to Mr. 
and Sirs. F. C. Lowell, say everything for me.'' 

« Caoton, Mabot 15, 1810. 
^' Dear Ann, 

^' By the kind attention of Mr. Henry Lee^ I have 
had the pleasure to receive another of your letters, 
inclosed in one from him; and I feel very much 
obliged hy his friendly recollections, who, without 
any claim on my part to the smallest portion of his 
time or pains, has not failed to use both for me, on 
every occasion that has offered since my departure. 
* * :|: * You will perceive that my brain is as 
arid and barren as ever, but it needs some fancy to 
write a letter jErom hence, having no liberty even to 
look at the country, and unable to converse with the 
5 
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natives ; a mere narrative of what one sees and hears, 
(being confined to the diurnal round of business af- 
fairs,) could afford no amusement to any one. I write, 
therefore, merely because you insisted that I should. 
My mother's health is, I hope, confirmed ; all love, du- 
ty and affection to her. Remember me always to Mr. 
and Mrs. F. C. LowelL" 

« Canton, March 30, 1810. 
" Dear Ann, 

'' Although but a few days have elapsed since writ- 
ing my last letter, yet as several months may pass 
by before another opportunity may offer, I send you 
a line by the present, just to say that I have shipped 
to the care of Mr. Henry Lee, a box of Souchong tea 
for my mother, which he will doubtless send as soon 
as convenient to him after its receipt, and I beg you 
will not send for it, even if it should be delayed ever 
so long, as a thousand accidents may prevent its ar« 
rival at all. I almost forget whether my mother and 
you are fond of black tea. I hope, however, that it 
is the case, as it is generally esteemed much more 
wholesome here, and is in very general use ; while 
green is sought only for the purpose of supplying 
foreigners. During my whole voyage out I was ena- 
bled by the succedaneum of chocolate, to adhere to 
that part of Dr. Thomas Trotter's plan, which rejects 
the use of tea ; but since my arrival, the use of it is 
so universal, and milk, as in most warm countries, 
difficult to be procured, I have been obliged to go 
pretty largely into the tea line ; and using the black 
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only, I have fancied that its effects on the nerves are 
not so great as those of the green* 

^^I hope your next letter will give me a more cheer- 
ful and consoling account of my mother's health " 

« Canton, Nov- 21, 1810. 
^ Deak Ann, 

^ I have had the pleasure of receiving your several 
favors, by dijBferent conveyances, as well as those from 
my mother, which being dated in Boston seem a con- 
vincing proof of her good health, which I was glad to 
have confirmed by the tenor of your le;tters. Mr. F. 
C. L. had the goodness to write to me, informing me 
of his intention of taking a voyage to Europe with 
his wife and family, which I am pleased to learn ; it 
win, at least, be beneficial to Mrs. L.'s health, which I 
hope may ere long be completely established. The 

death of our long remembered friend, J. J ,* I 

need not tell you, grieved me to the heart. His 
marked Mendship for us all, through all our 
changing scenes of life, can never be forgotten, and I 
had hoped to have seen him again, at least to ac- 
knowledge what I never could have repaid. His fam- 
ily seem to have inherited his good disposition toward 

* Hon. Jonathan Jackson, — the father of Mrs. F. C. Lowell, and 
Mrs. Heniy Lee, — a man distinguished in his day, for his many excel- 
lencies of head and heart. He was educated at Harvard College, 
Cambridge, and was one of the most accomplished and elegant speci* 
mens of old school manners, known among us, or, as was once said of 
him, by a Iriend, in the words of Sir Walter, *'he was indeed a prince- 
ly Knight, and couitly gentleman." No wonder that the undeviating 
friendship of such a man was so prized by my brother. 
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us, as they all are attentive and friendly in the ex- 
tareme. ]\Ir. Henry Lee has been unremitted, dnring 
my whole absence, in writing, and in seconding my 
interest on every occasion, in every possible way ; and 
to him I am likewise indebted for his frequent marks 
of friendship. 

" My residence here, has, upon the whole, been tol- 
erable ; the climate is very good. I had hoped to be 
at home in April or May, but do not know now 
whetlier I shall return before July or August. TeD 
my mother her dried apples came out in perfect or- 
der and were excellent. 

" Remember me to Mr. and Mrs. P. C. Lowell and 
the children." 

I do not remember the exact time of my brother^s 
return from Canton; doubtless in 1811. He proba- 
bly remained at home during 1812, perhaps longer. — 
Since the above sentence was written, I have ascer- 
tained the exact time of his arrival, by a letter from 
my mother, dated August, 1811. I extract the fol- 
lowing passage from it : 

"The precious intelligence of your brother's arrival 
almost overwhelmed me, for I had been for sometime 
past reconciling myself to a separation from all I lov- 
ed, old and young. I do rejoice with you and your 
brother, that he is once more in his native land, 
and with those who feel his joys and sorrows as their 
own. I am grateful, and shall be more so when the 
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giddinisss of jcy is a Kttie moderated by time and re- 
flection. It will not be necessaiy to my happiness 
that he should come on until he can leave his busi- 
ness Tvith ease to himself.'' 

In intervals of comparative leisure at home, as in 
those enjoyed also during his many voyages, wheth- 
er longer or shorter, and in his resid^ices aVroad, my 
brother had ample time for gratifying his great and 
early love and habit of reading, which had in some 
sort been directed by his home incidental teachings 
and the liberal course of his early studies* He was well 
acquainted with the best English and French authors, 
whether treating of History, Laws, Politics or Reli- 
gion, Philosophy, or light Literature ; and in a miscel- 
laneous Common Place Book, kept, doubtless, at Can- 
ton, I find many very interesting passages from Gib- 
bon's Memoirs, and extended quotations made from 
many eminent writers, upon the business in which 
he was then engaged, andtiponthe subjects and coun- 
tries that occupied his mind. Among these tvere the 
following : ^^Sir William Young's Common Plaee Book f 
^olebrook, on the Husbandry and Internal Commerce 
of Bengal }*' "Marsden's History of Sumatra.'* Under 
the head of ^^Malta," he quotes from ^Wilkinson's Epi- 
tome," largely ; also, from 'Wilcoke's History of Bue- 
nos Ayres, London, 1807," and from "Stavorinus' Voy- 
ages to Bftfcavia," &a, 1769—1778. I extcact the 
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following notice, under the head of ^^ain.'* ^Accord- 
ing to a meteorological table, kept by Capt Stokul, 
in 1794 — 1795, at the Andeman Islands, (say Port 
Comwallis,) there appears to have fallen, in seven 
months, 98 inches of water, a quantity far exceeding 
what I had ever heard of in any other country." — 
"Symes* Embassy to Ava," in 1795. ^^The annual 
fall of rain in Bengal, (its lower parts) is from 70 to 
80 inches. See page 25 of this book — ^^^Colebrook 
on Bengal." The mind thus filled and occupied must 
not be allowed to call itself ^^arid and barren." I 
think the following is the last letter received from 
abroad, 

«Cai)Iz, 17th Jan., 1813. 
"Deae Ann, 

^^I wrote to you on my departure from New York, 
informing you of the vessel's name in which I was to 
take passage, and the port of my destination. Tou 
wiU, long ago, have been advised of my capture and 
detention, and I now inform you of my release after 
ten weeks' delay at Gibraltar, and of my arrival here. 

^ The mere capture was not of much moment, as 
during the time of my detention, I was never deprived 
of my personal liberty ; but the delay occasioned by 
it has proved ruinous to the enterprise I had under- 
taken, and I regret it the more, as some of our best 
friends are sufferers by it. 

*^It must really strike you with some surprise, that 
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the tenor of all my letters to you, when abroad, has 
always been of the dolorous cast ; and I regret that 
I never had an opportunity of imparting to you a 
single instance of my success ; but it is a melancholy 
truth, that in the whole course of my life, I never ar- 
rived at a good market. The present voyage prom- 
ised most auspiciously. I was within 24 hours' sail 
of my destination, and had I not then been captured, 
a most successful issue to it was apparently unavoid- 
able ; now the event will be as much the reverse of 
anything like profit. 

^' I know how you would like to hear, from me, some- 
thing of the manners and habits of the people, in 
whose country I reside, and of the curiosities I be- 
hold ; and any body, but myself, would probably be 
able to give you, or make you some account of them. 
But seeing nothing that interests me, not knowing the 
language of the country, and with my true ^^ English- 
malady temperament," I am, as you well know, too 
apt to brood over misfortunes which I cannot prevent, 
and which people of stronger constitutions laugh at 
and despise. 

" I have now given you a pretty fair sample of my 
usual egotism, and it makes me laugh sometimes to 
think how much alike all my letters to you are, and 
that you must be able to know, very nearly, the con- 
tents of them, before you break the seal. 

^^I hope our dear mother is in, at least, as good a 
state as when I lefk her ; say to her all you know I 
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feel. To yoiurself; I need oot^ I hope, fiaj more tiian 
that I Traiain as ever, 

** Tour affectionate brother, J. B,^ 
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The year that success crowned his many years of 
untiring and strenuous exertion for an honorable com- 
petency, I cannot name. I know, merely, that he 
never opened er kept a store in Boston or elsewhere ; 
and can only conjecture that he increased his proper- 
ty by judicious and fortunate adventures at sea, and 
by wise investments at home, and by the exact, 
though liberal economy ef his whole life, through to 
its very close. 

From the year 1814 to 1824 I ean make no conse- 
cutive record; my brother never wrote letters but 
when necessary, or to do good to somebody ; he nev- 
er found pleasure in the transmission of his own 
thoughts and feelings through that medium. What 
I can recall of those years must be jfragmentary in 
the extreme ; but something may be done to keep 
this weakened thread of a most dear life from break- 
ing in my hands : sometimes by remembered items 
that can be distinctly recalled, or by an occasional 
letter, &c. I always had the impression, that my 
brother was a much occupied if not a busy man ; 
yet he never fidled in a visit, four times in a year, pf 
a week, to his mother, who resided in Newburyport> 
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beside occasional shorter ones ; or longer ones, if ill- 
ness, er any special cause, required his presence. In 
sickness he was an admirable nurse, and once watch- 
ed with me every other night for three weeks, rather 
than permit any stranger-face to minister at the bed- 
side of our mother. 

It was probably about 1815, or 1816, that my 
brother had a lameness in the knee, that induced him 
to take the first advice the city could afford, and to 
enter at once on the course of treatment prescribed. 
One hour was given every morning to friction, rub- 
bing the part affected with a linen cloth dipped in 
flour, to prevent breaking, the skin ; and the same 
time was given, and the same process pursued, at 
night ; while through the day a knee-cap was worn, 
artistically made, and to be carefully adjusted and 
laced on, extending three or four inches above and 
below the knee ; all of which required that sort of 
care, pains, and time, which one not otherwise iU 
would find it very irksome to give. No complaint 
was ever made, the allotted task never intermitted or 
relaxed. Time was gained for the morning hour by 
rising earlier, and the remaining hour was given at 
one time, or divided, according to circumstances. His 
watch lay before him, and if interrupted, as some- 
times happened, and of course when journeying, he 
kept a record of the missing minutes, and scrupulous- 
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ly made them up afterward. These small items are 
not without their proper value, as they serve to show 
in what light he viewed the importance of adherence 
to prescribed rules, to punctuality, and self-denial ; 
and his constant avoidance of giving trouble to others 
in every way, even by the expression of a sense of 
personal discomfort. Most justly did a Mend* say 
of him, ^^Mr. Bromfield was in the best sense of the 
term an independent man : he often adverted to one 
of his favorite aphorisms, 'never to allow another to 
do for us, what we can do for ourselves :^ and then 
would quote the celebrated lines of Smollet : 

'* Tby spirif, Independence, let me sliarey 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye, 
Upborne by thee, I make my bosom bare, 
Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky." 

Habitually a great and general reader, a deep 
thinker as before remarked, and a nice observer, he 
was naturally led by his constitutional delicacy of 
system to read attentively the most approved medi- 
cal authors of the day, as well as such books as Cor- 
naro, Dr. Cheyne, ^ on the English Malady, or Ner- 
vous Temperament," &c. I do not remember how 
long the above named trouble continued, but the 
process by which restoration was effected, was pro- 
tracted and tedious. 

* Henry Lunt, Esq. 
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Sadly perplexed about accuracy in regard to dates, 
I am obliged to say only that I believe it was a year 
or two after this happened, that he was visited by a 
much more serious and distressing complaint, being 
a hard spot, of the size of a ninepence, in the centre 
of the tongue, which became smooth on the surface ; 
the papillae disappearing, and almost all taste and 
relish of food also. After going through various 
courses of treatment under the advice of one of the 
most approved physicians in Boston ; such as low 
diet, blistering the back of the neck, chewing raw 
carrot, and keeping the soft pulp on the peccant part 
for hours together ; and these failing, changing, by 
the same advice, suddenly to the experiment of tak- 
ing beefsteak, bark, and Madeira wine freely. This 
last was soon found to increase the swelling of the 
tongue, which had become a very troublesome symp- 
tom, at times obliging the patient to lie with his 
mouth open while sleeping. 

Having met with a French writer at this time on 
what was termed, I think, ^ The Refreshing Diet," 
and requiring the abandonment of animal food, and 
living as much as possible on ripe fruits and vegeta- 
bles, my brother, wearied by the unavailing processes 
through which he had passed, and thinking that not 
merely the stomach was at fault, but that the blood 
«md juices might require purifying, at once and abso- 
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lately adopted the proposed diet Giving tip medi- 
cine, and medical meo, he entered with stera resolu- 
tion upon this course of treatment ; tasting nothing 
but fruits, vegetables, and some mucilaginous food. 

I remember the distress I felt, on seeing him resist 
the indulgence of a hot breakfast, on some bitter cold 
winter morning, when starting for Boston, in one of 
our freezing cold stage coaches, breakfasting only on 
two cold apples. 

This course was pursued for several years, I believe 
many, with his accustomed unflinching resolution and 
perseverance. I think it was as late as 1826, that we 
viewed the disease as almost conquered ; and without 
doubt it was the reward of his thoroughness in carry- 
ing out in practice, what his yeason adopted in theo- 
ry, selecting for himself this mode of ^ The Refresh- 
ing Diet.'' 

It hardly consists with true modesty, even in a 
sister writing for herself alone, to say that to her the 
elements of a genuine and powerful mind, were then 
discernible in the modes of thinking and action of 
this beloved brother, as elicited by the daily occur- 
rences of life, as well as those of marked importance 
in his own or that of others. 

Not a word of complaint or regret ever escaped 
him during this long period of self-denial ; and. the 
rigid abstinence he mamtained from all the pleasant 
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viands that he saw daily served up at his mother^s 
table ; and it was beautiful to watch his manly, yet 
light and graceM bearing, as we gathered around it 
for the social meal; and if any one was hardy 
enough to hazard the words, ^^ Oh it is too bad, that 
you must taste none of these things, so nice, and that 
you love so well," to see only his quiet smile, or per- 
haps hear spoken in a bright tone, '' do not underva- 
lue the good things that are allotted to me," or, ^^we 
must not put our hand to the plough and look back." 

In common talk with friends, and acquaintances, 
he avoided at this time all reference to his own 
trouble or state of health. He was bright and ani- 
mated in conversation : when in wonted health, he 
was often thought eloquent if warmed into enthusi- 
asm upon some favorite subject ; certainly his collo- 
quial powers were uncommon. 

He thought for himself, and thought strongly. 
His language was choice, always just, often elegant, 
and always pungent and to the purpose. As he was 
a first rate reader, my mother and myself could hard- 
ly enjoy a greater treat, than to listen to his reading 
anything that engaged his own attention ; but es- 
pecially when he would select striking passages from 
Taylor^s Holy Dying, of which he was a great admir- 
er ; indeed he delighted in selecting passages from 
sermons of that author, that illustrated his great 
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power and reach of thought, his learning, strange 
quaintness of style, and surpassing richness and 
beauty of imagery. Another powerful book, whose 
clearness, vigor, and pungency of matter and manner 
attracted his notice, and from which he enjoyed se- 
lecting, and reading to us impressive paragraphs, was 
" Law's Serious Call to a devout and holy life." From 
Young's Night Thoughts, he had committed to memo- 
ry many startling and powerful sentences, although 
he would by no means have joined a revered friend 
in asserting " that every sentence was a thunderbolt.'^ 

At times, when we were at a loss to know where we 
should seek for some " fine spiriting " of Shakspeare, 
or some passage of ^^stupendous power," imperfectly 
remembered, he would not only name its location, but 
repeat the very words with great correctness. Nor 
had he a less quick apprehension of the comic, or love 
for it in this great master of the Drama ; indeed his 
enjoyment of genuine wit, and humor, whether found 
among men, or in books, extended sometimes to the 
verge of excess. 

I remember his once begging my mother to dismiss 
her prejudices against the man, and listen to some 
very able passages from Godwin's " Political Justice," 
which he wished to read to her, and from his '' En- 
quirer;" and I also recollect that she expressed great 
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satisfaction in the noble views imparted from a quar- 
ter so unexpected. 

It was pleasant to have our mother's freedom from 
prejudices and her power of discerning truth, unbias- 
ed by the unpopularity of its author, thus tested. 

From the year 1818, to 1821, I ought to pass 
rapidly on, because, although incidents of thrilling 
interest, and events deeply affecting the strong holds 
of our best affections, were called forth in these years ; 
and some of the finest and most beautiful traits of 
my brother's character were thus elicited; yet, they 
were of a nature to be felt alone, to be truly under- 
stood alone, by ourselves ; taking their place among 
the undying things of our inner life, not of our hu- 
man existence merely, or perhaps chiefly. 

The following letter, addressed to my mother in 
1821, and the one it covered to her, will not be out 
of place here. 

"Boston, Friday, Sept. 7, 1821. 
"Dear Mother, 

" Perhaps you may have observed in the newspa- 
pers, that a table, formerly belonging to the late Dr. 
Franklin, was advertised for sale, by auction. There 
is nothing remarkable about it, excepting that the 
mahogany is very dark colored, and very heavy. It 
is merely a four-legged, claw-footed, two-leaved, low 
table. It was bought by a printer for only twenty 
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doUars ; and I confess myself surprised that some of 
our rich and literary men should not have desired ta 
obtain it, even at a much higher price ; when they 
appear so willing to pay extravagantly for superflu- 
ous, and frequently almost useless pieces of furniture. 
A distant relative of the late Dr. F. who had the ta- 
ble sold at auction, afteiwards sent to the purchaser 
a letter from Dr. F. to his sister ; and it was shown 
to me, when I went to see the table. As it cannot 
have probably been published, and it appears exact- 
ly correspondent with the Doctor's style, feelings, and 
opinions, I obtained permission to take a copy ; and 
thinking it may gratify you to see it, it is herewith 
enclosed. . I think you wiU approve of almost every- 
thing contained in it, and considering its conciseness 
and brevity, it certainly contains a great deal. 

^^Your affectionate son, 

^ To Mrs. Ann Bromfield, Newburyport. J. B. " 

LETTER OF DR. FRANKLIN TO HIS SISTER. 

^^PfflLADELPHU, May 31, 1788, 
^ Dear Sister, 

•^ I received your letter of the 5th insi, by Mr. 
Hilliard, in which you mention your sufiferings last 
winter, by imagining or foreboding that some sick- 
ness or misfortune had befallen me. It may not be 
amiss to allow ourselves beforehand, the enjoyment 
of some expected pleasure, the expectation being of- 
ten the greatest part of it ; but it is not so well to 
afflict ourselves with apprehensions of misfortunes 
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that may never amve. It is time enough when they 
come. Death, however, is sure to come to all, and 
mine now caamot be far off, being in my eighty-third 
year, but that may be to me no misfortune, and I 
shall take care to make it as small a one to you as 
possible. This family are all well, and join in love to 
you and yours. Enclosed is a letter to Mr. Oliver 
Smith, who, on your presenting it, will pay you twenty 
dollars, which please to accept, 

" Copy, From your loving brother, 

« Signed, B. Frankun.'* 

I must introduce here an incident that illustrated 
the humane feelings of the subject of these remem- 
brances, although not in order of time, for I believe 
it occurred in 1812, toward that enduring class of 
men, the common seamen, by his personal exertions 
for the comfort of some of them, though in a small 
way. 

On one of the severest winter passages, as he told 
me, that he ever made to Europe, he found the sail- 
ors suffering intensely from handling frozen ropes, 
&c., their hands having no protection whatever ; and 
that he at once cut up a stout garment of his own, 
and made with his own hands a pair of mittens for 
every sailor on board. This feat of sympathy and 
kindness I should never have heard of but for the 

accident of sewing one morning, (when he was sit- 

7 
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ting by me,) upon some unusually hard material, at 
which he at once begged me to let him try his hand ; 
I only laughed, supposing he was joking me, but he 
persisted, and I sat quietly by, looking at him while 
he finished the little job in the best manner. 

He satisfied the wonder I expressed at his expert- 
ness with the needle, by relating this to him the first, 
if not the only experience of its use. 

In making these voyages across the Atlantic, he, 
of course, had seen much of the suffering of those 
exposed to the hardships of a sailor's life, and could 
never after hear the wild howling of a wintry storm 
of sleet, rain, or snow, around our secure and com- 
fortable home, well knowing what it must be, on our 
inclement coast, without haying his sympathy pain- 
fully called forth ; although I have heard him say, at 
such times that in " severe gales, when winter storms 
were beating upon a ship exposed to their violence, 
all coasts were inclement heyond the power of lands- 
men to apprehend." He was a great admirer of Fal- 
coner's Shipwreck, spoke of it as a work of genius, 
and of exceeding accuracy in its detailed descrip- 
tions ; and would recite passages from the Poem, of 
startling energy, with kindred strength of feeling, 
and depth of impression. 

I can hardly induce myself to pass over these 
years of 1821, 1822, 1823, and 1824, without re- 
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cording any of the acts that were constantly opening 
to my mother, and myself, -yeins in the mine of his 
just, deep, rich, and beautiful spirit, before undiscov- 
ered by us. His detestation of all ostentation, pre- 
yented anything from appearing on the surface, till it 
was called forth by some accident or trying event of 
life that seemed imperative. 

Many such are the frequent allotment of some 
persons ; and never in such exigencies was John at 
fault. He ever seemed to comprehend in his field 
of vision, all that was important to be known, and at 
once acknowledged the actual difficulties, and point- 
ed out the. way of escape j or met and combatted 
them, with an energy and courage which created in 
the breasts of those with whom, or for whom he la- 
bored, a kindred power, that served to increase his 
own. What he saw to be factitious in the case, was 
at once separated from the real, and with his usual 
decision was no longer to be counted among the as- 
sailing troubles to them or to himself. 

His promptness and eflfectiveness in action were in 
perfect accordance with this quick decision of his all 
but unerring judgment. 

It must have been in the interval of 1820 and 
1824, liiat I was once amused by the half playful- 
ness of his manner, as well as much impressed by the 
earnestness and strength of expression he used in 
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rebuking me for what he thought, an uncalled for and 
unwise delay upon a certain occasion. I think these 
were his words, " Now, do it now, now is all of time 
that is ours, it is at the loss of time that angels weep, 
(do not laugh young ladies,) yes, angels weep at the 
loss of time, do you not see them now withdrawing 
from beneath their silver wings those delicate pocket 
handkerchiefs P' 

His high estimate of the value of time ; and in his 
view, the folly and wickedness of delaying to do, 
what ought to be done, made him self-requiring to 
the last degree ; this however he esteemed no evil ; 
whatever was to be done by him, it was a pleasure to 
him to do, but how was he '' straitened " till it was 
accomplished ! This principle was carried by him, as 
we have seen above, into the apparently trifling and 
less important concerns of life. 

One young friend who was addressed by my broth- 
er in my presence on this important theme, recently 
reminded mo of it, saying ^ I cannot tell you the 
countless times, Mr. Bromfield's words, ^ now. Miss 
Abby, do it now,' have come to me with effective 
power." 

In the spring of 1824, our mother broke up her es- 
tablishment at Newburyport, and removed to the 
state of Maine, to reside with her daughter. 

In the cares and labors of this great undertaking, 
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it is needless to say that the son and brother, who 
had always been so effective in previous emergencies, 
was himself in this ; more could not be said. 

Everything was foreseen and provided for ; and 
every arrangement made to facilitate, and make as 
light as possible the change, that was to be effiected, 
and must be borne. 

Fortunately I was not so much aware of it at the 
time, but doubtless his health and strength suffered 
then, and afterwards, from the unavoidable physical 
exertions then made; as well as those unrequired 
ones, but by his own extravagant notions of precision 
and perfectness of packing, &c. 

One very wise suggestion was made by him at this 
time, which would hardly have occurred to any other 
person. Ever anticipative of future possible contin- 
gencies, and never thinking of any present trouble to 
himself, if it might save others hereafter from incon- 
venience, he advised his mother then to give by a 
deed of gift, to her daughter all her household goods, 
and personal clothing, &c., in legal form j which, with 
her wonted confidence in his judgement, and her mag- 
nanimous disregard of any possible inconvenience to 
herself that might accrue, she at once did. 

My mother had decided to pass a few weeks of 
rest at a village seven or eight miles distant, before 
commencing our journey eastward. Finding it im- 
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possible that I should start with her, she left the 
house one day before me with a devoted attendant ; 
as she approached for the last time her own door, her 
eye caught sight of the domestics, and some humble 
friends standing round in tears ; for a moment her 
own tears fell with theirs, and the following note, sent 
back by the driver of the carriage, will show how she 
viewed such a manifestation of weakness. 

^^ To Me. Jom? Bromfield, Newbury^ori 
" Dear Son, 

^ The clock has just struck one, we have had a 
delightful ride, and with very little fatigue; were you 
to see me at this moment, you would not be asham- 
ed of your mother. I do not know how to account 
for a constitutional weakness, that came over me like 
a paralytic shock, from seeing Mr. Perry's, and Mrs* 
Noyes's sober looks, associated with the naturalness 
of them from their situation and association with me. 

" Sally was as attentive as possible, and seemed to 
enjoy her ride* I beg your sister to make herself as 
easy as possible about me ; for Mrs. Dodge is easy^ 
tranquil, and cheerful, and everything is in order. A 
good ride to you home, and when age and infirmity 
approach you, may some assisting angel soothe and 
console you : it is my firm belief, that the measure 
of good that is done to others, is remunerated with 
measure heaping and shaken down. 

^' Your mother, Ann Bromfield. 

*^ Hampton FaUs, May.'* 
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Perhaps it ought to be told here, that the above 
note was written at the age of seventy-three, by a 
great invalid, and by one about to leave forever her 
native town, and the part of the country where all 
her best friends lived, and most affecting associations 
must remain. 

Having visited his mother in the Autumn of 1824, 
after her removal to the eastward, and feeling more 
at ease now, in being at a distance from Boston, as 
his sister would no longer be alone, in case of unex- 
pected illness to their mother, John now decided to 
try the effects of a milder climate on his own feeble 
constitution, which was the cause of severe suffering to 
him during the bitter cold weather usual in our north* 
em winters. 

Some extracts from letters, written while he was 
away during several winter-journeys, will help to il- 
lustrate in the most familiar way some of the more 
striking traits of his character; such, for one, as in- 
tense anxiety for the welfare of friends, especially as 
regarded health ; demanding of the dearest and best 
the sacrifice of present ease and comfort for the at- 
tainment of future good, at whatever cost of self- 
denial, personal exertion and disagreeable labor ; and 
by his own example, though not in words, demand- 
ing of others, not only to bear uncomplaiaingly, but 
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with cheerfulness, the unavoidable discomforts and 
disappointments of life. 

It cannot be thought, for a moment, that these ex- 
tracts are given as specimens of fine writing. He 
never wrote letters but from a sense of duty or upon 
business. 

Here follows a letter of no date but July, Mon- 
day, P. M* : 

^ Dear Ann, 

^^ Your letter came yesterday. I am sorry, although 
not surprised, that my mother has been so feeble ; but 
almost every one is so more or less at this season, and 
invalids must certainly expect to be so. Mr. T. ought 
not to expect it, as, with his excellent constitution and 
Herculean frame, a good share of strength might 
fairly be looked for, and he would undoubtedly enjoy 
it, if he would only take regular and unintermitted 
exercise to a considerable extent. 

^' I hope for his own sake and for yours, he wiU 
consent to enjoy good health. 

^' Tour house ajjpears to be going on just as might 
naturally be expected. I was very sorry when its 
building was projected, and never expect to have oc- 
casion to alter my mind, but hope that I may ; and 
certainly shall, if you should hereafter find yourself 
permanently more comfortable and contented in it* 

*We had consented to the very kind proposal of three gentlemen, 
(parishioners of Mr. T.,) that they should build a house, and rent it to 
him, as no suitable one vras then to be rented in the town.. My broth" 
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^^I should like to know if you liked the porter, and 
if you wish any more of that, or anything else, to be 
sent." 

Another extract of a letter without date : 

" Dear Ann, 

^^I wrote you last week by the schooner Adar, Capt. 
Sylvester, and sent by the same conveyance one case 
of claret wine, and a package of tapioca. 

'^ I enclose a sermon and a newspaper scrap. I 
think of going a journey next week, perhaps to New 
York ; may possibly be absent from three to four 
weeks. 

« Yours truly, J. B." 

^^New Orleans, March 3, 1825. 
"Dear Ann, 

^ I have written you twice from this city, already, 
and presume you have received the letters. Mr. C. 
left here three weeks since, he has heard that his ves- 
sel arrived safely at Charleston, South Carolina, and 
will be doubtless sent on to Tampico to meet him. 

er expressed at once, and strongly, bis great regret at the step we had 
taken. He thought we could not have been aware of the trouble and 
perplexity to which we were thus subjecting our friends, as building 
was entirely out of their line of business, one being a lawyer, another 
a physician, and the third a merchant ; which was true. He, too^ was 
doubtless aware, though we were not, that we should probably occupy 
it but for a short time, which was also true. Among other considerate 
cares for our convenience and comfort, he proposed at this time send- 
ing us a horse and chaise, which we declined as occasioning more care 
and trouble than it could be a convenience. 
8 
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« Since my last, the weather has been generally 
very fine here, and latterly quite wano. Peas, and 
peach trees, have been in bloom some time, and some 
few peas and a little asparagus are to be found al- 
ready in the market. Some peach trees were in 
blossom ten days ago, and the blows anticipated the 
leaves, as there were few leaves on the trees when the 
blossoms were all out 

"I have not yet definitely decided, whether to re- 
turn up river, or by s,ea to New Yorkj nor as to 
the time when I shall leave here precisely* 

^^But I wish you to write me about the first of 
April, and direct to me at New York, to the care of 
Messrs. Peter Remson & Co. 

" I perceive, by the papers, that you have had some 
very cold weather at the northward, about the last of 
January, and the first of February ; it was then quite 
moderate here, and is now like our last of May, and 
first of June weather, at Boston ; and many persons 
are dressing in light summer clothes. The air here 
at this season is rather humid, but generally very 
agreeable ; we have occasional showers, but as yet 
none of the steady and hard rains, which are not un- 
usual at this season. 

" The absence of our piercing and depressing eas- 
terly winds, is very strikingly obvious to those who 
suffer from them as much as I do when at home. 

^^The air, though relaxing in a measure, is not un- 
pleasant ; and I am told, that in summer, the hot 
weather, though longer in duration, is not greater ia 
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temperature than with tis ; and even when the yellow 
fever rages here, the sensible qualities of the air are 
delightful, and the appearance of the sky and clouds 
enchantitig> ^' Though nature sickening and each gale 
is death/' at these sickly seasons and times. 

f^ I hope Mr. T. is well, and that his habits of life 
may become more active, which, in his profession, can 
only be done by very great exertion on his part, as it 
80 naturally leads him from study to repose, instead 
of to exercise and bodily exertion* 

** I am yours truly^ J. B." 

« New York, June 7, 1825. 

" I left Boston at four o'clock, on Friday morning, 
and arrived here on Saturday, at ten A. M., via New 
London. 

^It is surprising how expeditiously one can now 
travel from Boston to New York, and indeed to all 
parts of the country. I rode on Friday ninety miles 
in the stage, with very little fatigue indeed, which I 
in part owe to abstaining totally and entirely from 
food or drink, from morning till night, say twelve 
and a half hours without tasting either." 

*^ Geneva, New York. 
"Dear Ann, 

^ wrote you two letters from New York City, on 
tiie 7th inst., and one from Lewiston, near Niagara 
Falls, on the 18th* Since my last I went over to the 
Canada side, rode up the banks and examined the 
fall& ou that side^ and crossed the river at the foot of 
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them, and back again, I staid there two days and 
was gratified, but found I should soon become accus- 
tomed to the scene ; and I should in a short time un- 
doubtedly have viewed this truly remarkable object, 
with the entire indifference which the neighboring 
residents exhibit towards it 

" On returning, I rode on the Canada side to oppo- 
site Black Rock, where I crossed, and went the next 
day to Buffalo, on Lake Erie, thence to Batavia, and 
Canandaigua, from thence came yesterday afternoon 
to Geneva. This is a very fine and flourishing vil- 
lage, on the Seneca Lake, and is, upon the whole, one 
of the most agreeable situations I have visited " 

^^ Friday, October 28, 1825. 

*' I think I shall set off for New York tomorrow 
morning, from whence I shall write to you, as I shall 
afterwards ; but as I have no taste for epistolary cor- 
respondence, you will not expect such long and fre- 
quent letters, as you would from those who love to 
write. 

'' Upon the whole, I hope you will not get into the 
new house till Spring, as moving into a newly finish- 
ed building in winter will be disagreeable. 

^I hope my mother will try to take as much exer- 
cise in walking in the house every day, and out in 
the open air, as often as possible. I think she ought 
not to attempt riding again a single time, until next 
spring ; but walking, I hope, she will not give up ; in 
that little open carriage sitting still, a sudden chill 
might ta;ke her, and the consequences be dangerous. 
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^^I hope she will continue to believe in the doctrine 
of little food, few or no stimuli ; but take a little 
good wine, very little good brandy, and no bark 
when she is tolerably well, and then when sick the 
latter may do her good. 

" I hope Mr. T. will get into the way of walking 
from seven to ten miles a day ; if he would only prac- 
tise it for a few months, he would be satisfied of its 
utility. 

« New York, Nov. 3, 1825. 

^^ Tomorrow is a great gala day here, on the open- 
ing of the Erie Canal quite through ; and processions 
of all mechanical societies, and others, will pass 
through the city.'* 

'^ I hope my mother will endeavor to walk from 
time to time in the open air, and every day a great 
deal about house. Let me hope she wiU be confirm- 
ed in the opinion of eating and drinking as sparing- 
ly as possible, and as far between each time as she 
possibly can ; as she takes hardly any exercise. All 
the authors we have read, and medical men, whom 
we regard, enforce this practice, Cheyne, Trotter, 
Reid, Abemethy, Danforth, Warren, and so many 
others. 

^^ If Mr. T. wishes to be well, he must take more 
exercise, and that unintermittingly. Walking and 
splitting wood are among the very best of exercises. 

^^ I have, since I saw you, found benefit myself 
from long walks, and others have confirmed me in 
the opinion. 
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^Literary men in England^ sometunes walk for 
pleasure^ on a holiday, from twenty to forty miles.'* 

"Baltimobe, Nov. 8, 1825. 

"I witnessed the festivities at New York, last Fri- 
day. I was not much delighted, but you will see the 
account of them in all the papers. There was, how- 
ever, an interesting exhibition of steamboats, proba- 
bly greater than could be found at any other place 
in the world; say from twenty-five to- thirty, and 
most of them of a large class. 

^I expect to start tomorrow mornings by land, for 
Wheeling. 

^ Hope my mother will keep cm rigid tcaining and 
discipline, for her health during the winter. ^Ab- 
stinence and exercise/ should be her motto and daily 
practice." 

^Zakesville, Ohio, Nov, 19, 1825. 
^1 left Baltimore the day after I wrote, and arriv- 
ed at Wheeling in a little less than four days, con- 
stant travelling, two hundred and sixty-seven miles^ 
going slow on rough tedious roads, and generally m 
bad open coaches. I found the difficulty and danger 
of crossing the mountaias much less than I expect- 
ed ; but suffered much from cold weather, on those 
high lands, although I was very thickly clad, and 
though riding sixty or seventy miles a day, had na 
exercise but only fatigue. Sitting still in an open 
carriage gives no circulation to the blood, although 
you go over the ground ever so fast. Horseback and 
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walking, seem to me the only exercise for those ad- 
vanced in life, foot exercise for the old. 

^^ I expect to leave here tomorrow on the road to 
Cincinnati The waters on the Ohio are so low, that 
the steamboats from Wheeling do not run. 

^This you know is the land of cheapness. Flour, 
two and a quarter dollars per barrel; oats, twelve 
and a half cents per bushel ; com and rye, twenty 
cents per bushel ; good pit coal, for three cents per 
bushel. 

" Though I have felt very cold in travelling, as yet 
I have not taken any cold, not even the most trifling ; 
and when I can walk about^ find the weather very 
comfortable." 

^ P. S. Hope my mother will walk as much as 
possible. Do not suffer her to ride in cold weather. 
That exercise which gives circulation to the blood, is 
the most valuable, and particularly and almost indis- 
pensably necessary for those advanced in life." 

^ LouisvnxE, Kentucky, Dsa 6, 1825. 
^ Dear Ann, 

^ Left Zanesville the day after I wrote to you, and 
went by stage, via Lancaster, and ChDicothe, to Cin- 
cinnati. The weather more comfortable, and the 
roads, upon the whole, better than from Wheeling to 
Zanesville. I found Cincinnati a very considerable 
and quite a pleasant place, staid there nine days, as 
the waters of the Ohio continued unusually low; and 
then left in a small steamboat for this place. 

^ Here the large and commodious steamboats for 
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New Orleans, are detained by the low state of the 
water, and no prospect of an immediate rise, as there 
was a very dry summer and fall ; no rain has fallen 
lately, and no prospect of it I have been somewhat 
disappointed in my intention of getting to New Or- 
leans, as the weather is so much warmer there than 
at this place. 

" The banks of the Ohio are but little settled, and 
on both sides look like a forest, excepting some few 
cleared places, bearing no proportion to the uncleared, 

'^ Should I be compelled to remain here longer than 
I should by any means like, still the climate is toler- 
able, and warmer than with us. 

" There is a reading room, where eastern newspa- 
pers, and periodicals are taken, and I dare say I shall 
be able to get along very welL 

*^ Louisville, Kentucky, Dec. 24, 1825. 

^' The water has remained very low since my last 
date, December 6, and I have consequently been 
staying here, hoping every day for a rise of water. 
I now think of going with some other travellers, to 
the mouth of the Cumberland river, by land, over 
two hundred miles, and from thence about sixty more 
to Trinity, near the mouth of the Ohio, where we 
hope to find a steamboat for New Orleans.. 

^' I hope my mother and you all continue weU. En- 
treat her from me to use exercise, in the house, daily 
and hourly, as much as possible, and to be careful 
and sparing in her diet. I hope Mr. T. takes exer- 
cise abroad, instead of staying in his warm study. 
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ruining his health, and undermining iiietvievably his 
constitution. It seems useless to write to you, so 
frequently, when I have nothing to communicate ; but 
the letter you wrote me, under such anxious feelings, 
induces me to do it" 

"New Orleans, Jan. 18, 1826. 

" My last, at Louisville, informed you I intended 
going down to the mouth of Cumberland river, in a 
carriage. But a rain coming on, that expedition was 
given up, and I waited here till the 5th inst, when 
there was found sufficient water to leave that place, 
and I embarked on that day, on board the Cavalier, a 
middling sized steamboat, but a very good one, and 
had a very comfortable passage down, of twelve days, 
and arrived yesterday. 

" Soon after I arrived here, yesterday, I called on 
Mrs. Savage, thinking I should be certain to hear of 
you and my mother, in the letters she would have re- 
ceived from her friends, but she had not received a 
line from Biddeford. 

" I have tried, but cannot find , any good private 
lodgings, and am now at a large and noisy hotel, the 
usual abode of strangers on first arriving here. 

" The banks of the Ohio, from Louisville and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, are, generally speaking, one vast un- 
cultivated forest, with very few settlements, &c., and 
now and then log huts on the banks, occupied by 
people who keep wood-piles to supply the steamboats 
. constantly with fuel, of which they consume so much. 
' ^' Some of the large boats consume twenly-five 
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cords a day. On leaving Louisville, there was some 
ice in the river the first day. The trees are all 
brown and leafless, as well as the shore generally, ex- 
cepting now and then some cane banks, which were 
quite green. 

'' From Natches, however, down to the city, it be- 
gan to look a little more lively, and for fifty or sixty 
mUes, immediately above New Orleans, the shores 
were thickly settled, many houses on the borders, 
some verdure, and some orange groves, which were 
grateful to the eye, after so long and dreary a descent 
of the vast waters of the Ohio and Mississippi." 

«New Orleans, Feb. 1, 1826. 
" I am still at the great hotel. Green vegetables, 
our table is supplied with in abundance ; salad, cele- 
ry, cabbage, radishes, turnips, spinage, &c., so that I 
get along very well as to diet, not having as yet eat- 
en any meat, though I have eaten fish almost every 
day since I have been here." 

"New Orleans, March 10, 1826. 

^ The weather here has continued very mild since 
I last wrote, and sometimes quite warm. Many days 
the thermometer in the open air, seventy-five to 
eighty degrees. 

" Roses, mary golds, and other flowers, in full bloom 
in the open gardens, and bunches of them and other 
flowers carried round by children for sale. The trees 
are now exhibiting a fine, rich, and full verdure; 
and as the river is now rising, and the rivers above 
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also, they bring down much produce, and many boats 
of all kinds ; there is now here a great deal of bustle 
and activity. The meeting house built for the late 
Mr, Larned, is now without any settled minister, but 
services are performed almost every Sabbath, and 
generally by the Rev. Mr. Clapp, President of the 
College here, who appears to be a man of talents, 
and quite impressive delivery. The Rev. Mr. Hull 
preached at the Episcopal Church, and a Mr. Drake 
at the Methodist. 

^^ Bishop Dubourg is at the head of the Catholics, 
the most numerous body here ; and is said to be pos- 
sessed of great talents for his calling, and in private 
life a very intelligent and amiable man." 

Extracts from letters during an absence, commenc- 
ing the next Autumn : 

^^ Pittsburg, Pennsylvanu, Nov. 13, 1826. 
" Dear Ann, 

" I arrived here three days ago, having crossed the 
mountains in the mail stage, in four and a half days 
from Philadelphia. 

" The waters are low, and may continue so for some 
time. I expect to leave here for Wheeling to-mor- 
row, and think I shall go to New Orleans. Pittsburg 
is a very busy manufacturing place ; there are large 
manufactories of many articles, but principally of 
iron, glass, and paper, on a large scale. Coal is the 
only fuel used here, which is very cheap, and the 
town and its inhabitants have the smoky, dingy ap- 
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pearance, whicli the people of Birmingliam and She^ 
field have ; indeed a great portion of the population 
of this place, is from the old country, and both by the 
dialect and appearance of the men, women, and 
children about the manufactories, one might almost 
suppose one's self in an English manufacturing town.. 
" Some of the very finest cut glass is manufactur- 
ed here, in a very elegant manner, and on a large 
scale. 

" The weather here, upon the whole, is very pleas- 
ant ; it just freezes during the night 

"P. S. I hope you received the sheet iron stove, 
wine, and sundries, I sent you, the week before I left 
Boston, by the schooner Marcia.'* 

^^New Harmony, Indiana, Dec. 3, 1826. 

" I wrote you from Pittsburg ; from that city I 
went by land to Wheeling, (Virginia,) and staying 
two days, set out by land for Marietta ; but being 
overtaken by a steamboat on the way, I went on 
board, and touching for one day at Cincinnati, left 
for Louisville, where I tarried for two days. Leav- 
ing Louisville, I embarked on board the steamboat 
IMagnet; the depth of w^ater in the river being barely 
sufficient to float the boat, we got aground many 
times. 

" Having had a desire to see New Harmony, where 
you know, the celebrated Mr. Owen is endeavoring 
to establish a Society of Mutual Co-operators, and 
where all property is to be common; I landed at Mount 
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Vernon, on the Ohio, and came by land sixteen miles 
to this place. 

" The society is yet in its infancy, and I think not 
sufficiently advanced to be able to judge of its future 
success. The amiable and philanthropic character of 
Mr. Owen, seems, however, to be acknowledged by all. 

^' The weather, for the last fortnight, has been very 
mild, and, from the time of my leaving Boston, has 
been much more moderate than when on my journey 
during the same season last year. 

" I have hitherto suffered very little, if any, from 
the cold. The stage goes to-morrow, and my pres- 
ent plan is to go to Vincennes, (Indiana,) and from 
thence to St. Louis, Missouri ; and if I find a steam- 
boat there for New Orleans, shall probably go on in 
that way to N. 0.; but if none should offer from St. 
Louis, I may go back from St. Louis to Louisville by 
land, and wait there for a rise of water in the Ohio.'' 

" St. Louis, Missouri, Dec. 14, 1826. 

" I left New Harmony on the 9th inst, and arrived 
here this afternoon, having stopped one night at 
Princeton, and two nights at Vincennes, in Indiana. 

'' For the last three days, I have been travelling, 
generally, over what is called here a Prairie country, 
that is a flat, marshy kind of soil, with very high 
grass, (in the season of it,) on a very extended plain, 
so that where the grass is high and green, and wav- 
ing with the wind, it almost resembles the ocean, so 
extensive, and almost boundless these Prairies some- 
times appear. 
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^ The ride upon the whole has been somewhat in- 
teresting, as I had never traversed tibis description of 
country before^ 

*^As there have been lately, some heavy rains, the 
first day's ride was very heavy. On some of the 
Prairies the horses were stepping leg deep in water, 
for a considerable length of the way. These two last 
days the roads have been better, and on the dry 
Prairies they are remarkably good. I saw a number 
of wild deer, and one Prairie wolf, running through 
the deep grass, also a great number of Prairie hens, 
and a few flocks of paroquets. 

'^The country is thinly populated, and one fre- 
quently rides for miles without seeing a house. When 
a horseman appears in the distance, on the opposite 
side of the Prairie, he appears quite a large object, 
and brings to mind what one sometimes reads of, as 
the effect of objects on the Deserts of Arabia. 

'* In many parts of Indiana, Indian com is now sell- 
ing for ten cents per bushel, a good-sized wild turkey 
is frequently sold for twelve and a half to twenty- 
five cents. 

^ Venison is very plenty, so as generally to be had 
at twelve and a half cents per pound. 

" I cannot say what my ulterior projects may be. 
I only write this because you requested it I know it 
contains nothing that can interest you, or any one 
else, but I have nothing else to write." 

^ Louisville, Dec. 31, 1826. 
^l stopped only two nights and one day at St 
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Louis ; and finding no boat for New Orleans, conclud- 
ed to return here, and crossed the Prairie country of 
niinois, in the mail stage, on the same road, and re^ 
turned back to Vincennes, and from thence through 
Indiana, in a small two horse covered Dearborn wag- 
on, to Louisville. The ride, upon the whole, was very 
comfortable for the season of the year. 

" The roads were bad, and the country but very 
partially settled, and both sides of the road, for a 
long distance, apparently, a boundless forest, and with 
few cultivated spots. The principal settlements, 
coming from Vincennes, were Washington, Hindostan, 
I^aoli, Greensville, and New Albany, in Indiana, and 
from the latter town, I crossed the Ohio, and came up 
three miles to this place. 

" The weather, for the last five days, has been un- 
usually cold here, and the Ohio is frozen over above 
this place. 

" I hope my mother continues to enjoy her health 
tolerably well this winter, and that she has entered 
upon a more rational course of diet, than she formerly 
thought it best^o pursue. I hope she will avail her- 
self of the advantages which she enjoys, of knowing 
the recommendations of moderate living, and as much 
exercise as can be conveniently taken ; so strongly 
insisted upon by Cheyne, Reid, Abernethy, and a host 
of others, who have more recently written on these 
subjects." 

'^Louisville, Ken., Jan. 17, 1827. 
" Dear Ann, 

'^ My last was from this place, under date 31st ult. 
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since when, the weather has continued unusually cold 
for this Western Country. The Ohio is now covered 
with very thick ice, so that instead of getting down 
to New Orleans this year, rather earlier than I did 
last, I must necessarily be much later, as there is very 
little prospect of a thaW, sufficient to clear the river 
for some weeks to come. 

^ I am, however, better situated here, than if on 
board some of the boats, which left here just before 
the ice formed, but were overtaken by it, and stUl re- 
main frozen up. Nothing has occurred worthy of 
communication," &c. 

"Louisville, Ken., Feb. 4, 1827. 

"For sometime after my last date from this place, 
we had a continuance of cold weather, quite unusual 
for this climate. I perceive, however, by the news- 
papers, that it has been, generally, very cold, and 
that much snow has fallen at the northward, and 
eastward; and that the very cold days were also 
generally those, which were so remarkably cold here. 
The river here has broken up, and ice and driftwood, 
have been sweeping by this place for the last four 
days in great quantities. 

" The water is now quite high, having already ris- 
en ten or twelve feet. The steamboats are in motion 
and give some life and animation to the town, which 
before were almost entirely stopped by the frozen 
river. 

" I think you in the state of Maine, must have 
had some very cold weather, and a good deal of 
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snow ; but those stoves in your parlor, and my moth- 
er's room, I hope, have done their duty, and kept her 
and you all warm and comfortable, which is almost all 
one wants in very cold weather. 

" New Orleans, Feb. 18, 1827. 

" I wrote you on the 4th from Louisville, and left 
that place the 7th inst, on board the " Daniel Boone," 
and arrived here on the 14th, having had a much 
shorter passage down than the last year. The waters 
being high, we were enabled to run night and day. 
On my arrival here I found your letter of the 25th of 
Nov., &c. 

"I began to eat animal food, when I first started on 
my journey, and have continued to eat it at least once 
a day ever since. 

^I cannot say that I perceive any particular advan- 
tage from the change, excepting perhaps that I am 
less subject to flatulence than before ; when I first be- 
gan to eat it, it relished unusually well, but now I 
should frequently prefer ^ good vegetable dinner to 
any kind of meat, &c. 

" The weather, during the passage down the river, 
was very pleasant, and the temperature of the air very 
agreeable ; and it has continued so since I have been 
here." 

" New Ori^ians, March 12, 1827. 
" The weather has been unusually warm almost ev- 
er since I arrived here. The Peach and Plum trees, 
Blackberry vines and Rose bushes were all in bloom 
10 
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three weeks ^go ; and I have worn a thin summer 
dress a considerable portion of the time since I have 
been here. 

"I have observed, by all the newspapers, that the 
cold had during the winter been unusually severe in 
the Eastern States j and even in the Southern ones. 

" Here, however, they have had but a few days 
colder than usual ; and since that time, the weather 
has been rather warmer than common. 

" The thermometer to-day in the shade is about 70 
or 80 degrees." 

^ Omo River, April 7, 1827. 

^I wrote you twice from New Orleans ; I left there 
to come up river on the 22d ult., on the steamboat 
Daniel Boone, to LouisvUle, and from thence on the 
Phoebus, to go to Wheeling, where I expected to ax- 
rive to night The weather and scenery on the Ohio 
are much more pleasant than when I descended it in 
November. 

The peach trees are in full bloom at almost every 
little settlement on its banks," &c. 

The health of my brother was not much, if at all, 
improved by these winter joumeyings to the South : 
perhaps it would have better promoted his object, had 
he submitted at once to the inconveniences and ex- 
posures of a voyage to New Orleans. 

He afterwards pursued the course he had long be- 
fore adopted, of using cold water daily and univer- 
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sally, by sponging or wet Russia crash towels, rub- 
bing dry with dry towels of the same material, until 
a pervading glow was produced. In the hope of ob- 
taining the greatest degree of health and vigor, pos- 
sible to one of his naturally feeble constitution, and 
nervous temperament, he had also formed the habit 
of rising at half past four o'clock, the year through, 
and of walking after his ablutions, two mUes, more or 
less, before breakfast ; and in order to induce hardi- 
hood, in the endurance of our severest winter weath- 
er, he chose to accustom himself to the use of a spen- 
cer, or half-overcoat, hoping to make rapid exercise in 
walking a substitute for the usual outside garments, 
worn at that season by the most robust and healthy 
men. 

The necessity of carefully studying the require- 
ments of his own constitution, for the enjoyment of 
tolerable health, led him to think much of what ought 
to be sought or avoided in the way of diet^ to ensure 
the best chance for health and ease ; and what was the 
most likely means to save us from becoming objects 
of anxiety, and care to our best friends, and to make 
us independent of the personal labor and exertions 
of others. 

My brothers aversion to being waited upon by his 
fellow man seemed to be instinctive, and this senti- 
ment, confirmed by his reason, became a fixed princi- 
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pie, which he acted upon through life ; always choos- 
ing to do for himself whaterer it was right and possi- 
ble for him to. 

Some extracts from eminent medical writers, made 
by himself about this time, I now have in his own 
hand-writing, and which, being as true now, as when 
they were selected, received, and acted upon by him, 
and urged upon others, (although at that time mostly 
viewed with dislike, and doubt of their truth,) I shall 
insert a few of them in this place. 

"All the evils, arising from relaxation, or weak 
stomach, and flatulency, (under which hypocondriac 
and hysteric people usually labor,) are increased by 
the habit of drinking tea, to the most alarming de- 
gree. The cold stomach which they propose to warm 
by it, is a mere phantom of the brain, for the sensa- 
tion of cold is nothing but relaxation, which, instead 
of being removed by hot liquors, is increased by ev- 
ery repetition of them. 

" So much is certain, that the vapors arising from 
liquor drank very hot, like tea, weaken the lungs, 
and dispose their votaries to frequent colds, catarrhs, 
&c., &c. 

" Coffee, on delicate habits, often occasions watchful- 
ness, tremors, and many other complaints, which are 
denominated ners^ous. It has been suspected of pro- 
ducing palsies. 

" Stare affirms, that he became paralytic by the too 
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liberal use of coffee, and that his disorder was re- 
moved by abstinence from that liquor." 

Many more extracts might be adduced, upon 
equally important, and kindred subjects, but which 
are now in better odour with, and more accessible to 
all person?. 

As his reading was by no means confined to medi- 
cal treatises, and he was often in the habit of impart- 
ing to us, short, but striking and racy thoughts, and 
sentences, from whatever work happened to be en- 
gaging his attention, I shaU here quote a few that 
came to hand about this time, say 1827. 

^' Clergymen understand the least, and take the 
worst measure of human affairs, of all mankind that 
can read and write." Clarendon. 

^^ They are for the greater part the worst natured, 
the fiercest, indiscreetest, and most persecuting sort 
that are in the nation " Burnet. 

^^ Religion is to meliorate the condition of a people, 
not to do it a disadvantage, and therefore, those doc- 
trines that inconvenience the public are no part of 
good Religion." Jeremy Taylor. 

1 do not remember the date of the letter that 
brought the following ; nor is the time material ; 
from his pen they were always well timed, as they 
wore usually arising out of circumstances or events^ 
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that gave grace, or point, or force to the sentiment, 
and were ever of a character to illustrate that of the 
selector. 

" The man who has so little knowledge of the world, 
as to seek for happiness by changing anything but 
his own disposition, will waste his life in fruitless ef- 
forts, and multiply the griefs he purposes to remove." 

MISFORTUNE.— From Lucian. 

** Vain fears I Tain hopes ! yain supplications ! 
Weak and unworthy lamentations I 
Endure the ill, for every grief, 
Time brings to all a sure relief; 
Misfortune passes, we pass too. 
And it soon finds an end ; or you.** 

** How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find ; 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke's iron crown, and Damien*s bed of steel, 

To msn remote from power but rarely known, 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own.** 

From Goldsmith's Traveller^ 

" Man might provide medicine for sickness, and 
not be sick, money and not want it, for enemies, and 
not be attacked ; but if he made provision for death, 
he would certainly need it, for death certainly would 
come !'^ 

Seneca, Rome, 2000 years ago. 
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In copying the letters of 1825, 1826, &c., I was. 
anew impressed with the vivid narratives of small 
but interesting occurrences, given after his return, by 
the living voice ; he spoke often of the joyous kind 
of life led by the spirited lads, who guided the open 
wagons, borne along by a noble team of six horses, 
over the Allegany mountains ; so proud of their fine 
horses, and vain of their gay ribbands and trappings. 
Never shall I forget the buoyant, gay, sweet and pe- 
culiar tone of voice, and charming manner, in which 
he read to us the following lines which he found 
printed in the Journal of Commerce ; entitled, 
THE WAGONER. 

" Tve often thought, if I were asked 

Whose lot I envied most, 
What one I thought most lightly tasked, 

Of man's unnumbered ho?t, 
rd say, rd be a mountain boy, 
And drive a noble team, wo hoy ! 
Wo hoy ! I*d cry, 
And lightly fly 
Into my saddle seat ; 
My rein I'd slack, 
My whip I'd crack. 
What music is so sweet ? 

Six blacks Pd drive, of ample chest, 

All carrying high their head. 
All harnessed tight and gaily dressed, 

In winkers tipped with red. 
Oh yes I I'd be a mountain boy, 
And such a team Pd drivCi wo boy ! 
Wo hoy ! Pd cry, 

. The lint should fly, 
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Wo hoy 1 Dobbin, Ball i 

Their feet should ringi 

And I would sing, 
rd sing my fal-de-raL 

My bells would tangle, tingle, liog, 

Beneath each bear skin cap. 
And as I saw them swing, and swing; 

I'd be the merriest chap : 
Yes, then I'd be a mountain boy, 
And drire a jingling team, wo hoy .' 
Wo hoy ! rd cry, 
My words should fly, 
Each horse would prick his ear ; 
With tightened chain, 
My lumbering wain 
Would moTc in its career. 

The golden sparks, you'd see them spring 

Beneath my horses' tread ; 
Each tail, I'd braid it up with string 

Of blue, or flaunting red ; 
So does, you know^ the mountain boy, 
Who drives the dashing team, wo hoy ! 
Wo hoy 1 I'd cry, 
Each horse's eye 
With Are would seem to bum ; 
With lifted head. 
And nostril spread, 
They'd seem the earth to spurn. 

They'd champ the bit and fling the foam, 

As they dragged on my load, 
And I would think of distant home, 

And whistle on the road ; 
Oh, would I were a mountain boy, 
I'd drive a six-horse-team, wo hoy ! 
Wo hoy I I'd cry. 
Now by yon sky, 
I'd sooner drive those steeds, 
Than win renown, 
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Or wear a crown, 

Won by victorious deeds ; 
For crowns oft press the languid head, 

And health the wearer shuns, 
And victory, trnrnpling on the dead, 

May do for Goths, and Huns ; 
Seek them who will, they have no joys, 

For mountain lads, and wagon boys ! " 

Within a year from the last date, named in the 
foregoing letters, viz: April 7, 1827, my brother was 
called to administer on the estate of his revered 
mother, who was removed from this scene of " frailty, 
change, and death," on the 20th of January, 1828. 

There were occasions, when the stern constraint 
my brother held over himself, as regarded any ex- 
pression of his too keen sensibility, was relaxed. This 
was one of them ; as he strove to read aloud to us 
the will of a most dear and revered mother, his voice 
faltered, and he gave way to a passion of tears. * 

The great value of his foresight and energy, in 
having the deed of gift, before referred to, suggested, 
and effected, at the time of my marriage, was now 
fully realized, we being thus saved from the painful 

♦To illustrate the intenseness of this feeling, I quote the following 
remark of a friend : " A few years since, Mr. Bromfield one day said 
to me, that he had never known till recently that Cowper, the Poet, had 
addressed his mother's picture in a beautiful poem. Some lines of that 
poem occurred to me at the moment and [ repeated them ; he appear- 
ed to be very sensitive and much agitated, and immediately requested 
me to forbear.'* 

[ MS. Reminiscences of J. B. By Henry Lunf, Esq. 
11 
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necessity of calling in the aid of comparative stran- 
gers for the appraisal of apparel and other property ; 
thanks to the justness, and great liberality of mind, 
in the mother and the son ! 

The family plate being weighed, John chose to pay 
for the whole, while he left the whole with me, ^' to be 
used, " as he said, " as heretofore " 

He assumed the payment himself, of all the lega- 
cies named in the will, not permitting me to bear any 
portion in the expense. 

Let me sum up all by saying, that in the perfor- 
mance of every duty and obligation, from the most 
important to the very slightest, on this painful occa- 
sion, were exhibited not only the most exact justice, 
and most unselfish generosity, but the tenderest and 
most delicate regard for the feelings of every one • 
concerned. 

The profound respect and veneration, (might I not 
say admiration,) in which he held the whole life and 
character of his mother, were embodied in but few 
words, spoken, or written ; words from him were not 
needed ; his life, from earliest childhood to the full 
age assigned to man ; from the cradle to the grave, 
was the meetest offering that the son could render to 
the mother. 

Has he not thus erected to her memory, not in- 
deed a marble shaft or column of elaborate and cost- 
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ly workmanship, but a monument that cannot, like 
them, crumble into dust ? 

Every day, till he returned to Boston, he visited 
his mother's grave, taking me with him, and begging 
me to continue the habit till I could pass the spot 
without unworthy excitement. 

It is with reluctance that anything is noticed here 
which even seems irrelevant to the ostensible object 
of these records ; but it is deemed necessary to state, 
that we removed to Newburjrport, May 8th, 1829, 
and to a house of more than double the size needed 
for our small family ; but my dear brother was all 
but peremptory, that we should engage the best 
house that was to be rented in town, with large airy 
rooms, good location, and the very best accommoda- 
tions ; but anticipating on our part some objections, 
in regard to needless expense, &c., &c., he reminded 
me, that, in case he should be ill, of course he 
should want accommodations in my house ; and when 
older, we might find it better to live together, so that 
he should view the rent and taxes of whatever house 
we chose to live in, as his affair in future, without 
further controversy. 

The delicacy he evinced in making this provision 
for our daily greater comfort, under the head of im- 
portant advantage to himself, was like himself. The 
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sacred love of iadependence which was so dear to 
himself he respected and cherished in others ; but, at 
the same time, it would be unjust to omit saying in 
this place, what my brother never omitted to say to 
us, when any discussion upon this subject was intro- 
duced, ^ that the matter of obligation ought never to 
be named or even thought of between brothers and 
sisters." 

From the date last named, 1829, to 1849, this 
dear brother has been our sole counsellor, guide, 
guardian, and most lil5eral and faithful friend; as 
indeed he had been previously, although we have re- 
alized it more since we could no longer refer to our 
mother in any of these capacities. 

My eyes dim with tears as I recall the unbroken 
series of his life-long assiduities. 

My own health being very infirm, as soon as John 
had seen us located and accommodated, most agreea- 
bly, in our new home, and had returned to his own 
in the city, he strove to convince me by written co- 
gent reasoning, as well as by frequent talks, that no 
physician, however skillful, could cure me, unaided 
by a systematic and long continued training, which I 
must adopt for myself, and act upon with uninter- 
mitted energy. 

The plan he proposed for me was, exact attention 
to diet, the dailv and universal use of cold Avater 
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bathing iu some form, and generous friction, by the 
use of Russia crash, brushes, and hair cloth ; togeth- 
er with early rising the year round, and walking daily 
in the open air, from one and a half to two hours. 

Mr. T. acceded to this plan, at once, and adopted 
it with me ; and, as I may have said already, I must 
attribute the portion of health and strength I may 
have enjoyed from that time to this, wholly to having 
followed, as closely as was possible, this advice ; made 
so much more effective by my brother's own unflinch- 
ing practice of the same course, though carried much 
further by him than we could endorse ; for I believe, 
for the last twenty or thirty years of his life, he rose 
at half past four, winter and summer. 

It seems to me that it was as long ago that he 
formed the habit of taking no liquid with his dinner, 
by medical advice, and I think he told me that, dur- 
ing eleven successive summers, at the Norfolk House, 
he never turned up the tumbler, daily put by his 
plate. 

During the years that I remained in unconfirmed 
health, his assiduities were unremitted, ministering 
to every possible want and safe gratification ; butj a- 
bove all, he "ministered to the mind diseased," 
fortifying mine to resist the temptation to self-indul- 
gence, so seducing to a relaxed and enfeebled sys- 
tem ; and prompting me to form habits of personal 
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exertion, and the systematic practice of self-denial^ 
which he contended that reason and experience per- 
emptorily enforced upon alL 

He entreated me to drive freely, for pleasure ; bnt 
never to lose sight of the fact, that walking was not 
only the more natural exercise, but when we were able 
to take it, was assuredly more conducive to the re- 
covery as well as to the maintenance of health, than 
any other. 

When conscious that there is one among the do- 
mestic circle, whose mind is brighter, more just, and 
truer to itself, than the rest of us, why is it so rare- 
ly valued enough, at the time, to have a select 
common-place book, kept for the occasional record of 
remarkable things, which, then neglected, can never 
be truly recalled at an after period ? 

Not only an interesting, but invaluable volume, 
would now be in my possession, had some of the pro- 
founder as well as incidental remarks upon men, and 
books, and passing occurrences ; so racy, and pithy, 
as well as just ; been recorded at the time they were 
spoken by dear John ; while fresh and glowing with 
the vivacity and originality, the strength of feeling 
and expression, of tenderness and delicacy, as it 
might be, which each subject had gathered in its 
passage through his mind. 
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Regrets seem worse than useless in such cases ; 
yet, how beautiful might the living light have been, 
thus gradually concentrated, but now 90 scattered 
and dim ! 

It seems hardly right that the interval between 
1829 and 1849 should be left a blank, yet, in a life so 
quiet and unobtrusive, so shrinking from observation 
and notoriety, both from taste and judgement, what 
can be recalled, of sufficient value to illustrate in 
any way the character of the departed ? 

Yet^ in looking back through the long vista of 
these twenty years, there is so much of wisdom and 
virtue that starts into distinct prominence to the 
heart of a sister, that presses upon her as a jfragrant 
atmosphere, that cannot be inhaled unconscious of its 
balsamic elements and tendencies, that she must yield 
to the impulse prompting her to specify many a sin- 
gle act of goodness, or wise counsel, as it occurs to 
her mind ; or she might, so to speak, select clusters 
of beautiful and beneficent thoughts, and wise pur- 
poses, carefully wrought out in his own mind, and pa- 
tiently matured to happy results ; or perhaps to be fin- 
ally relinquished, with stern self-denial, when mourn- 
fully certain, that withholding the proposed good 
was more sure to advance the intended recipient in 
virtuous efforts, and self-developments, than the im- 
parting it for present relief or enjoyment 
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lie was never a professor of religion, and was 
doubtless prevented from becoming one, among other 
causes, by seeing, in his early manhood and early 
business life, such fearful discrepancies between the 
life actually led by men who assumed the christian 
name, and what it ought to have been, and must have 
been, had they been true followers of the Sent of God. 

Unhappily, he had come in contact, if not in col- 
lision, with too many persons in the way of business, 
who, under the guise and the reputation of being re- 
ligious men, were unscrupulous in their business 
dealings, to so faulty a degree, as to call forth the 
disgust and reproach of those whom they looked 
down upon, as mere worldly-minded men, but who 
acted up to their own standard of honor, justice, and 
professions of honesty. 

From the years passed in the nursery, to early 
manhood, he was prevailingly under the teachings 
and influences of the religion of the New Testament, 
whose doctrines, in the mild form of Arminianism, 
were enforced and illustrated by the daily life of an 
exemplary mother, whose character he revered ; and 
the hymns and other devotional poetry, taught him 
by her loving lips, when a little child, were never 
forgotten, and were sung or recited by him, occasion- 
ally, to the very last year of his life. 

He was never in the habit of discussing with his 
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family religious subjects ; or saying what were, or 
what were not his opinions concerning them, in so 
many words ; nor were his friends anxious to know 
them ; they had enough to do, in striving to emulate 
his blameless and exemplary life ; and, if at any peri- 
od of it he had been asked the question, once put to 
a venerable clergyman, '' Whether he had religion ? " 
he would have been likely to give the same answer, 
'' none to speak of" * 

This trait was certainly very observable, whether 
its origin were traced to religious principle or not, 
that he rarely allowed himself to discuss the faults of 
others, and discouraged the habit in his friends. 

If some striking misconduct came to our know- 
ledge, from a special and unwelcome quarter, such as 
called for discussion or reprehension among ourselves, 
he met the painful necessity, agreed that it was a 
duty to. look disagreeable things in the face, and hon- 
estly to express to one another our surprise, regret, 
and disgust j but he would quickly add, " do not let 
us tell this, however, to a single soul ;" quoting the 
axiom, " If thou hast heard a word, let it die with 
thee ; and be bold, it wiU not burst thee.f 

I am induced to give place here to some extracts 
from a letter in my father's handwriting, recently 

* See Note F. 

t See Apoarypba, Eccleaiasticus, Chap. 19, 10th verte. 
12 
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found among old papers, bearing date of Newbury- 
port, June 21, 1775, not merely or chiefly, that it 
gives a vivid account, though in a familiar way, of 
stirring events, occurring at that time, of intense ex- 
citement, but that on being read to my brother, it 
called forth remarks from him of a nature so kindred 
to those contained in the foregoing paragraphs. 

" Yes, certainly, I agree with you, that it is quite 
an interesting relique," he said, " especially so to us, 
yet I think it ought to be burnt at once " Why so ? 
I asked. ^ Because it speaks, in no measured terms, 
of the conduct of one of our officers, as having been 
disgraceful, and this account may fall into the hands 
of a descendant of that very man." 

Thus tender and considerate was he of the feel- 
ings of others, who might suffer from mere heedless- 
ness on his part, without any unkind intention. 

Without doubt, the following letter was addressed 
to my mother, who, with my father, was at that time 
boarding with their family, at Kensington ; although 
the signature, and direction, are both wanting, as is 
the close of the letter. 

" Newburyport, June 21, 1775. 

^ We had a hot, dusty, disagreeable jaunt home ; 

the horse almost gave out ; we took our route over 

Webster's Point, which is by far the best road, and 

so escaped Salisbury Sands ; do you take the same 
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in future, experience we shall always find the best 
schoolmaster. I have now the pleasure to tell you, I 
found our friends well, and in pretty good spirits, also 
that the news we heard on Sunday, is not so bad as 
represented. 

" It seems, a body of our men, the number uncer- 
tain, say from five hundred to one thousand men, Fri- 
day last, took possession of Bunker Hill, entrenched 
that night, and the next morning got up five pieces 
of Artillery. Mr. Cartwright was on the Hill Satur- 
day morning, and says the men worked exceeding 
hard all night, and no refreshments had been sent 
them of any kind, that they were almost suffocated 
with dust, and choked for want of liquor ; they ex- 
pected to have been relieved early in the morning, 
but no relief came; and, to add to their distresses, 
they found the Regulars preparing to pay them a vis- 
it, and the boats hurrying about with great velocity. 

*^ Immediate notice was sent to Head Quarters, 
that our enemies were in motion. General Ward or- 
dered, without delay, several Regiments down to 
their assistance, and two companies belonging to this 
town, among the rest, viz : Messrs. Lunt's and Per- 
kins's. As the latter received orders first, he marched 
down with all possible expedition, and found the 
Regulars had landed, and our people on the hill ac- 
tually engaged, * * * Nevertheless he bravely 
marched to their assistance and was of eminent ser- 
vice. He fired away all his cartridges, and having 
some loose powder in his pocket, he wias obliged to 
strip, and tear off some part of his shirt to make wad- 
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(ling of; and when he had fired away all his powder^ 
he retreated, without hat or wig, and almost naked. 
Stephen Jenkins hehaved with equal valor, and got 
himself much honor, as did Lieut Whittemore, who 
got a flesh wound in his thigh. Another man in the 
same company killed two regulars at one shot ; they 
were both in pursuit of one of our men, to take him 
prisoner, hut death instantly seized them. Two are 
killed out of Perkins's company, and nine wounded, 
(not dangerously,) the name of one killed is Norton. 
I cannot learn who the other is. Lunf s company did 
not get up quick enough to do much execution, and 
retreated again, having only one man wounded. Mr. 
Little, of Turkey Hill, who, I have heard, is lately 
made a Col., showed great courage, and marched with 
those under his command through two regiments of 
our men, who were looking on at a distance, but 
were afraid to advance ; he set them an example, it 
seems, which they did not choose to follow : he pro- 
ceeded till he found our people retreating from the 
hill, being overpowered by numbers ; he covered their 
retreat, and got off without much loss ; he merely es- 
caped with his life, as two men were killed, one on each 
side of him, and he came to the camp all bespattered 
with blood. Major * * * ^^s ordered also to 
Charlestown, with a reinforcement, but he no sooner 
came in sight of the enemy than a tremor seized him, 
and he began to bellow, "retreat, retreat, or you will 
all be cut off," which so confused our men, that they 
retreated most precipitately, and our soldiery now 
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swear vengeance against him, and determine not to 
be under his command. 

" We are not yet able to ascertain the number of 
the enemy, that landed at Charlestownj the accounts 
are, from three to six thousand. The number, killed 
of them is also uncertain ; some say, five times the 
number killed of our men, and that the number kill- 
ed or wounded of the Provincials, does not exceed one 
hundred, which falls far short of the number report- 
ed at Kensington. Thank Heaven for it. 

"But the greatest loss sustained, is the death of Dr. 
Warren, a main spoke in the wheel of politics at this 
critical juncture : he is universally lamented in the 
camp. It is said he received a mortal wound on the 
retreat, and was offered assistance when he first fell, 
but declined it, saying he had but a few moments to 
live, and told the man who offered his assistance, to 
go where he might be more serviceable. The man 
left him, and the enemy are in possession." 

The close and envelope of this letter are missing. 

From John's miserable constitution, he was com- 
pelled to give much attention to subjects connected 
with slender health ; and among these stood early on 
the list, the best mode of heating rooms, during our 
very cold, and often protracted winter season. 

For himself, after having carefully observed and 
carefully studied the comparative advantages of the 
most approved modes, and having in his own case no 
reference to elegance of appearance, he adopted, thir- 
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ty-five or more years ago, the simple, cheap, eaaily 
obtained sheet iron stove ; as the most eflfective for 
the attainment of immediate heat, the degree of 
which might be easily regulated by a register, and a 
damper in the funnel ; and the dry heat would be a- 
voided by keeping a tea-kettle, or any vessel of wa- 
ter on the top, thus yielding hot water for shaving, or 
tepid water for bathing, to those who did not prefer 
cold; and **last, though not perhaps least,'^ in his 
view, this stove admitted the use of no fuel but wood, 
which he esteemed as more healthful than any kind 
of coal 

He used no other stove in his own apartmenl^ 
through life ; ha\dng procured a new one of the same 
sort but a short time before his decease. 

When Mr. Orr^s air-tight sheet iron stove, a few 
years since, came into general and approved use, my 
brother remarked, that it was very gratifying to him 
to find a mode of heating rooms, which we had con- 
sidered a blessing, and had used for nearly thirty 
years, should now, with some improvements, but es- 
sentially the same, be received into general use ; and 
then referred to some items, which he had long 
thought ought to be observed, and concerning which, 
Mr. Orr is particular in his printed description, to wit : 

" That the stove should be air-tight, that the stove 
funnel should be kept cleansed and scraped ; that a 
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ventUator is essential to the enjoying the very great 
advantages of his mode of warming a room." 

I have often heard him say, that it was a source of 
unspeakable satisfaction to him, that he, who had the 
means of procuring the best, were any better accessi- 
ble, was now using jBrom choice a stove, that might 
be bought for a few dollars with more or less fimnel, 
according to the size and height of the room, by every 
poor family in the country, at the sacrifice only of 
strong drink, and tobacco, and by industrious habits 
in the husband ; and by the exclusion, on the part of 
the wife, of unnecessary articles of dress, and many 
unreasonable wants, such as the indulgence in green 
tea, loaf sugar, &c., not needed for the table ; and at 
the same time, the free use of water, in a warm room, 
might induce habits of personal cleanliness, that 
would soon become as delightful as they would be 
salutary to the health. 

Another item, to be attended to as somewhat con- 
nected with health, was dress. In later life, he found 
it necessary to guard carefully against taking a sud- 
den chill by being too thinly clad ; no longer retain- 
ing the strength, and elasticity of limbS' to make 
powerful exercise a substitute for artificial heat 

He made trial of every kind of flannel, French, 
Scotch, English, and German, in turn, and finally 
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fixed upon our home-spun domestic flannel, (not fao 
torymade,) as the stoutest, warmest, and most durable 
of any made for the coldest weather, with the advan- 
tage of shrinking less by far than any other. The 
lighter and more delicate fabrics, above named, were 
used in the milder seasons. He seemed much pleas- 
ed, when after trial he could approve of any home- 
spun fabric, though perhaps coarser than was desira- 
ble, as the best for any purpose, and was pleased to 
wear himself what he was sure would be valuable 
and accessible to aU. 

As far as regarded the most exact neatness, he 
was very attentive to dress in his own person, he 
never permitted a spot to remain on, or a stitch to be 
wanting in any garment. 

He was accustomed to nice linen, and purchased 
the best of broadcloth ; had a nice taste in selecting 
colors, and chose the most approved tailor j and then 
was most exemplary in the care of these garments, 
by daily brushing, &c., and in having them carefully 
repaired in season ; as much so, as if he had not the 
means of replacing the old by new at any moment 

This course was adopted, doubtless, because he 
viewed ibto be right in itself ; then it was consonant 
to his principle of self-denial ; for it was much easier 
to give away a garment beginning to be defaced, and 
get a new one, than to take the trouble of directing 
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the manner, and thoroughness, &c., of repairs ; and 
partly, perhaps, from a reluctance to give up an old 
garment that suited him, for the irksome first wear of 
a new one. 

This, however, is certain, that, in small things as well 
as great, nothing was done without careful thought of 
what was duty ; what would be best for others as well 
as himself; and that nothing was ever done by him 
at any time from narrow mindedness and unworthy 
economy. 

I do not know that he would have quite endorsed 
the advice of Polonius to his son, — ^^^ Costly thy 
habit as thy purse can buy," — ^but I remember, 
upon my once trying to recall a sentence from 
the words of advice given at parting to Laertes, 
which I did but imperfectly, he began and recited the 
whole passage, with striking appropriateness of ac- 
cent, tone, and emphasis ; and I must copy it here 
both for its own excellence and that I may seem 
again to heai; that dear voice ! 

*• There,— my blessing with you; 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any an proportioned thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but being in 
13 
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Bear*t that tbe opposer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thme ear, but few thy voice ; 

Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 

And they in France, of the best rank and station, 

Are most select and generous, chief in that. 

Neither a borrower, nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 

And borrowing dulh the edge of husbandry. 

This above all, — To thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

Farewell; my blessing season this in thee. 

'•Hamlet, Act 1st, Scene Sd." 

From time to time, many questions were put to 
me by the most gifted and accomplished among my 
intimate friends, why John, so highly qualified for 
improving as well as enjoying social life, should 
studiously, as it seemed, shut himself out from the 
pleasures of it ; why, with a mind so highly stored 
with treasures old and new, endowed with such faci- 
lity and even grace in imparting them ; and accom- 
panied with unerring tact in the choice of times, 
subjects, and persons ; why were these gifts and fine 
coUoqiual powers to be in some sort lost to himself, 
and to others, by his habits of retirement and ungenial 
reserve ? 

These questions were more easily asked, than 
accurately and directly answered. 

Whatever might have been the circumstances, 
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which gave the direction to his taste and feelings 
rather to deep thinking, and to the study of men and 
books, than to the enjoyment of the outward, the 
more common and natural attractions of social inter- 
course, such was the fact. 

Life from the very first opened upon him, as a 
fountain of deep thinking, intense feeling, and, as he 
advanced, of vigorous action. These elements, to 
change the figure, were interwoven, '' warp and woof, '* 
into the texture of that life, becoming confirmed, 
rather say, intensified, by the Providential discipline 
through which he was called to pass. 

The light of love, and wisdom, and goodness, which 
rested upon his years of childhood ; and the lofty 
standard of right, and the deep shadow of wrong 
doing, which were then set before him, formed his 
given Beacon Light at first; and through his after life, 
became so by the choice of his will, from which his 
steady eye never swerved. 

It seemed to me, as a friend has said, and as I 
have said elsewhere, that the distinguishing trait of 
my brother's character was his wonderfully quick 
discernment of the "true, the real," appertaining to 
our human existence ; and carefully separating from 
these what was but their apparent and nominal value. 

Thus, at no period of his life, did he look forward 
to being made happy, hardly happier, by the attain- 
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ment of that for which he straggled nobly, and 
labored unremittingly, an honorable competency* 

This early developed insight into the unsatisfying 
nature of the objects usually pursued by man, even 
when attained, one would have thought^ must have 
diminished, in his view, the ordinary excitement to 
activity and zeal, (especially with his delicate consti- 
tution and nervous temperament,) so much as to have 
induced him to seek in retirement that repose, which 
must be a substitute for the happiness no where to 
be found : but this insight was combined in his case 
with an intellectual strength, and power of will, a 
moral energy from within, welling up from the depths 
of his being, which enabled him to sustain himself in 
the absence of wonted excitements from without ; and 
to stimulate himself, through a long life, to the ftdfil- 
ment of his mission or destiny. 

Some reasons for the withdrawment in part from 
the delights of social life, to which he was fuUy sen- 
sible, may be gathered from the foregoing traits, 
ascribed to him ; and yet he would without doubt 
have agreed with Young in his assertion, that 

" Thoughts shot up, want air, 
And spoil like bales unopened to the sun.** 

Also, that 

*' Had thought been all, sweet speech had been deny'd, 
Speech, thought's canal I speech, thought's criterion too I 
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Thought in the mine, may come forth gold, or dross ; 
When coined in words, we know its real worth ! 
If sterling, 6tore it, for t^^ future use,'' &c, &o. 

Yet would he have been apt to quarrel with the 
style of conversation, as it is usually enacted in what 
he called our factitious state of society. 

There is, he would observe, a want of exact truth, 
fairness, and open-heartedness, in our communion with 
one another, a leaning to the conventional forms of 
society ; there is an acquiescence, a disposition even 
in our more sheltered places, and among those out of 
the circle of the gay and frivolous, to do and to say 
such and such things, not because in themselves right, 
but because in the view of the public, they may ap- 
pear wrong, improper, or in bad taste. 

He was, in fact, disgusted with the nonsense, par- 
ade, and outward show, of what is called high or fash- 
ionable life. He disliked and contemned the luxury 
and extravagance, everywhere observable in dress, in 
furniture, and in all the details of living. He was 
troubled that the sanction of their example should be 
given by the more intellectual and high-minded 
among us to a course of life, in his view, at once so 
unphUosophic, and unchristian ; especially, while 
bearing, without remorse, the name of being eminent- 
ly christian people. 

From newspaper scraps, sometimes inclosed in a 
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letter^ or an extract imparted in the same way, or, 
perhaps, read to me and disQpssed when we met, 
much may be gathered to corroborate the truth of the 
sentiments just given, upon kindred subjects. 

The following extract, entitled ^^ Hints to Ladies of 
wealth and fashion," cut from a newspaper, is my first 
selection : 

" that I could, for a time, place myself in the sit- 
uation of one of the wealthy and fashionable ladies 
of the city ! I would make one vigorous eflfort at re- 
form, which would save an immense waste of money, 
of time, and of mind. I would not have the ladies 
throw by the ornaments of dress, and confine them- 
selves to domestic fabrics. 

^^Let them have their silks, and their muslins, ^ and 
robes and notions framed in foreign looms.' 

^ But why need they have a new and expensive 
dress for every party, or for every public occasion, 
as though it were disreputable to appear a second or 
third time in the same dress ? 

" If a small number of those ladies, who have a 
leading influence in directing the public taste, would 
associate for this purpose, they might bring in with 
them all the respectable ladies of the city ; and in a 
very little time, it would be disrespectable for any 
lady to go beyond a prudent economy in dress. 

" If an individual, of the class above mentioned, 
would take up the subject in earnest, the object 
might be accomplished. How many bankruptcies 
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miglit be prevented ! How many of the rising gen- 
eration might be left with a patrimony, who would 
otherwise be left destitute! How many husbands 
and fathers might be relieved from embarrassment ! 
and as the fair part of creation govern the world, let 
them effect this reform, and its influence will be felt 
in every department of social life ; and both sexes 
wiU unite in adopting a discreet economy, and the 
every day complaint of hard times will soon cease to 
be heard in our happy land. > Prudence." 

Another newspaper scrap, entitled "Economy,** 
though containing no startling novelty of opinion, 
may be estimated at its proper value among these 
notices. 

" The great art of acquiring wealth consists in sav- 
ing, and in sacrificing some present enjoyment for the 
sake of future ease. Wasteful and extravagant peo- 
ple sometimes get rich, but the examples of success 
among such are the mere exceptions to a general rule. 

^ We are not the advocates of a mean and parsi- 
monious system of expenditure, a rational participa- 
tion in the comforts and luxuries of life, as far as they 
can be prudently indulged in, without going beyond 
one's income, is legitimate and proper, whilst a rigid 
self-denial of ordinary indulgences, from a spirit of 
avarice, is clearly culpable. 

" There is however one species of economy which 
no one should ever lose sight of, whether he be rich, 
or poor, or in moderate circumstances. 
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^ It 18, that nothing should be wafited, that can be 
applied to use." 

Perhaps nearly twenty years ago, my brother com- 
mended to my attention, the following Rules ; which 
I have found recently, also, among some selections in 
his own handwriting — ^the paper much worn as if from 
long use, and headed, ^ Jeflferson's Maxims for obser- 
vation in practical life :" 

1. "Never put off till tomorrow what you can do 
today. 

2. "Never trouble another for what you can do 
for yourself 

3. " Never spend your money before you have it. 

4. "Never buy what you do not want because it 
is cheap — ^it wfll be dear to you. 

5. "Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, or 
cold. 

6. " We never repent of having eaten too little. 

7. "Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 

8. "How much pain have cost us the evils that 
have never happened. 

9. " Take things always by their smooth handle. 
10. "When angry, count ten before you speak; if 

very angry, a hundred.'' 

I remember that he seemed gratified, when he soon 
after saw these Rules, on entering my reading room, 
pasted on the opposite side, in so large and fair a 
hand, as to be easily read without a nearer approach. 
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It may not be out of place here, to give some 
extracts from a few of many notes received by me, a 
long time ago, after I had distributed among several 
young friends and others, the sum of seven hundred 
dollars, which he had at one time left in my hands, ^^as 
some proof," he said, " of his friendly feelings and 
sympathy" 

The first extract I shall make, was as follows : 

^^ I must express to you something more than I could, 
in the hasty and interrupted moment in which I saw 
you here, of the feelings with which I received your 
brother's offering. 

^ I had been dwelling upon B — ^"s deprived situa- 
tion, &c., &c., the reaction was overpowering, when I 
realized that the necessities of the helpless, the 
depressed, the feeble, the orphan, had already been 
considered, and so liberally and delicately administered 
to, by your truly noble minded brother. I had long 
known his generous nature ; but it seemed so strange 
that, separated as he had seemed from us all, he 
should have so thought and so acted. 

" There is no pain in feeling obligation to your 
brother. It is a real blessing, apart from all personal 
feeling, to know that there are such characters now 
and then to be met with in the world we live in. 

^^ Will you say from me to your brother all that 
he will be willing to receive? The unspoken respect 
and gratitude I feel now, I am sure will never pass 
14 
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away ; and I can only add, may God bless you both, 
in th3 way you most desire." 

One young friend says : 

" Words will not express one half the surprise and 
gratitude I felt on the receipt of your note. 

" Surely such a gift, and from one hardly known, 
deserves most hearty thanks personally. Through 
you, my good friend, I would send heartfelt thanks to 
the giver of such a useful and generous gift ; it will 
do more good, and bestow more pleasure, probably, 
than he expected. God bless him for this kind act 
If the pleasure of giving can equal that of receiving, 
your brother will be made truly happy." 

Another kindred spirit writes : 

"Your very kind and friendly note, and the 
munificent and most unexpected gift of your brother, 
touched my heart most deeply : such a proof of esteem 
and affection fills me with warmest gratitude for the 
gift, and the feeling which prompted it. Will you 
accept, for Mr. Bromfield and yourself, the warmest 
thanks." &c. &c. 

Could I, without offending my own sense of delicacy, 
I should delight to do honor to the donor, as well as 
the recipient, by giving the name appended to each 
characteristic note. 

" My Dear friend, you must have been struck with 
my reception of your brother's noble benefaction. 
You saw the reluctance, which is instinctive with me, to 
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receiving money as a gift ; it is a feeling I cannot 
help. On reflection I was sorry to have seemed 
ungrateful ; and my next thought was, how glad I 
should be to appropriate this gift to secure for B — 
the good I had long had at heart for him. This sum 
enables me to do it. Will you express my thanks 
to your brother, and believe me not insensible to his 
kindness." 

How beautiful are the sentiments, opinions, and 
principles, expressed in the two following notes ! 

" I was so much surprised by such a totally unlooked 
for instance of generosity, and considerate kindness, 
as has been just shown by your brother, that I am 
utterly unable to express one of the many grateful 
feelings, which it excited at the time. Will you 
express them for me ? I wish Mr. Bromfield could 
feel himself all the happiness, which should be the 
natural result of feelings such as dictated an act of 
so noble a kind ; and perhaps it will afford him some 
gratification to know that his gift was gratefully 
received, and will be very useful. 

" It makes my Bank of Faith more solid and secure ; 
teaches me a new confidence in the kindness and 
friendship of others ; but will have no tendency, I 
trust, to relax my efforts to effect, by my own industry, 
what it may soon be desirable should be added to 
present possessions. 

" To do this is a real pleasure, as you will readily 
believe ; and I would rather be congrp,tulated than 
pitied, by my friends, for having a strong call for the 
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exercise of my faculties. The sense of sorrow and 
of loss would otherwise weigh me down, and render 
me a truly useless and miserable being. Say for me 
to your brother, all that I know not how to say for 
myself. '* 

^ I cannot let this morning pass, occupied as it is, 
without some acknowledgement of the note received 
last evening, though the time is too short for the 
expression of surprise and gratitude it called forth. 

* * * But a hasty glance at your unexpected 
signature, and then at the kind words, and golden gift 
they heralded, filled me with grateful joy. Such 
generous kindness from a stranger, accompanied by 
words of approbation, seemed to me like Heaven-sent 
gifts, for which the first offering should be to the 
Great Giver ; coming, too, at such a time ; of all 
times the most acceptable; when ill health and 
family sorrows had colored life with sad and gloomy 
shadows, and anxiety for the future would sometimes 
overcloud religious truth. I can hardly express to 
you, my dear friend, how like a beautiful message 
from the AU-Compassionate and Loving Father it 
spoke directly to my inmost soul. 

" I could not thus allude to inmost private feelings, 
or reveal my faithless despondency, and this, its 
heart-touching and sacred reproof, were I not sure, 
that such gratitude would be to Mr. Bromfield and to 
you the most acceptable I could render. It has been 
to me a new source of trusting love, in God, and in 
man, and has given me a new impulse to become 
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worthy of so much kindness. Say all that you can 
to your brother, of grateful thanks for me, being 
assured that you cannot say too much.*' 

When I received the before mentioned sum for the 
specified objects which my brother had at heart, it 
was right and proper that I should also be informed of 
three hundred dollars, in addition, which he had 
disposed of in the same way before he left the city, 
a few days earlier; thus having imparted to others at 
one time, some of whom were personally unknown to 
him, for use or gratification, the stim of one thousand 
dollars. 

In a common place book, kept by me at one time 
during the passage of the twenty years, recently 
referred to as presenting nothing worthy of record, I 
recently found the following private expression of my 
own feelings on this occasion ; and may I add, without 
offense, that these few words of approval, written at 
the time for myself alone, warm from the heart, are 
at this moment, a comfort to me, as I think they 
would have been to him, had I not then consulted my 
own feelings, and respected his delicacy too much for 
such a disclosure. 

[Extract.] ^^My Brother^s munificence in these 
gifts impresses me deeply with a sense of his noble 
liberality of views in regard to the expenditure of 
money ; and of his true sympathy mthe difiicult or 
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straitened circumstances of those less fortunate than 
himself. May the blessing of God be upon him for 
these thoughts and deeds of kindness ; for thus ful- 
filling the royal law of love." 

It ought to be mentioned here, that many gifts of 
the same kind, and to a greater amount^ both before 
and after those specified above, I had the privilege 
of dispensing, or of knowing that they had been 
bestowed by his own hand. 

It seemed not rfmiss to introduce, after having 
given Mr. B.'s newspaper extracts upon " Economy," 
the above specimens of a large heart, and freedom of 
expenditure, which equally sprang from the same 
rectified spirit ; but I half regret not having given, 
first, more explicitly, his personal views in regard to 
the lavish expenditure, and what he thought disgrace- 
ful luxury, so frequent among us. "Let a more 
rational and christian life be sanctioned, by the 
practice of some of our first and most authentic men 
and women," he would say, " and how many indivi- 
duals might be stimulated by the consciousness of 
greater means at their command, which this course 
would insure to them, to devise and act upon plans 
for ameliorating the condition of the unfortunate, and 
of relieving the poor ! " 

In this connection, I will relate an anecdote 
respecting a friend of my brother, whose conduct, 
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daring the Embargo of 1812, manifested this noble 
independence of character, and illustrated the beau- 
tiful and beneficial results accruing therefrom. 

When the pressure in money matters occurred on 
account of the Embargo in 1812, this gentleman* 
judged it right to lessen his family expenditures by 
nearly two thousand dollars per annum for those 
years; which included of course the sacrifice of 
luxuries and many pleasures, to himself, wife, and 
family, all of which were cheerfully acquiesced in ; 
while both husband and wife decided, that not one 
cent should be withdrawn from the sum of six hundred 
dollars, which they had been in the habit of appropri- 
ating every year to charitable purposes. 

John perhaps might have been termed a stickler 
for consistency of character in every Department of 
life, whether private or public. I have sometimes heard 
him say, half playfully, that he could not admire those 
ladies, who talked so much of the duty of taking 
care of the poor, going about personally '^ on hos- 
pitable deeds intent " while they bore upon their 
own shoulders a two hundred-dollar shawl, and 
sported a sixty dollar Leghorn hat upon their heads ; 
and as the steps of their own carriage were rattled 

*Mr. Francis Cabot Lowell. So far from deeming it a breach of 
delicacy to give this name among these, comparatively, private Remi- 
niscences, I should esteem myself culpable if I withheld so honored a 
name from the tribute of praise so justly due. 
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down, would be prepared to offer a subscription list 
for others to sign ; happy in the consciousness of 
having thus given their countenance^ and so much of 
their time to the cause of the destitute, the hungry, 
the naked ; hungry indeed for the bread of life. 

Nor had he much more sympathy with the notions 
of those men, who had perhaps judiciously and 
humanely thought out the pros and cans of some 
charitable enterprise; and then would call upon 
those supposed to be able to forward their object, 
however ignorant they might be of all the circum- 
stances, by which they themselves had arrived at 
their own decision of its value, merely sa3ring, " Here, 
sir, is a noble object of charity, and it is confidently 
expected that you will come down liberally in support 
of it" This manner of proceeding he thought as 
unwise, as discourteous. 

Although more of a thinker, than a talker, yet my 
brother readily engaged with us in talking over the 
current topics of the day ; while we on our part 
were naturally desirous of obtaining his views of 
men and measures, in general, because long experience 
had taught us, that usually they were wise as well 
as clear, accurate and just. He ever made nice and 
broad distinctions between things, which appeared 
but slightly to differ ; drawing a bold line of separa- 
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tion between the essential right and wrong of a 
subject, however popular and almost universally 
praised might be the specious error. He listened to 
the opinions of others with a polite deference of 
manner, gratifying to the speaker ; and judged them 
with candor, when differing from his own, which 
often happened, as he was in the habit of thinking 
out a subject for himself, rather than forming his own 
judgment upon the conclusions at which other men 
had arrived. 

In our " comer of calmness,'* where we lived in 
great retirement, and where alone we were in the 
habit of seeing this dear brother, we had few 
opportunities of hearing him discuss politics, &c. &c. 
with other gentlemen, who were mixing with him in 
the stirring scenes of mercantile and political life ; 
nor had we often the advantage of listening to his 
remarkable conversational powers, thus called forth, 
while the engrossing national affairs of our own coun- 
try, and the wonderful changes that were taking place 
among foreign Powers, were, in the course of the last 
twenty years, exercising the minds of the best men 
among us, whether in public life, or in more retired 
walks; still I have no hesitation in saying that he 
would always have classed himself as a true hearted 
Republican. Under the Washington regime, in his 

early manhood, calling himself a Federalist, not a 
15 
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Jacobin ; and in these latter years^ a Whig, not a 
Democrat ; but always liberal and high minded ; 
ever seeing and lauding justness of views, even in a 
political opponent 

His holy love of liberty, his detestation of all 
oppression and injustice, cannot be doubted by any 
one who has read the foregoing pages ; yet so strong 
was his conviction that the African Bace were 
incapable of maintaining a Government over their 
own people, which could insure them their best 
happiness, that he would have shrunk, at any petiod, 
from the responsibility of emancipating, at once, the 
poor slaves in our southern states ; in their known 
ignorance of all modes of helping themselves ; and 
their natural destitution of aU desire to make personal 
exertion to that end, or to perform labor of any kind. 

My brother had no sympathy of course with those 
whose opinion had, of late years, been so openly 
expressed, that efforts for the immediate emancipation 
of slavery were imperative on every man, whether 
sanctioned by the Constitution or not ; for he never 
wavered from the opinion that it was the imperative 
duty of all men to maintain and support the Laws 
under which they lived. If any change in them 
were desirable, we must strive to effect that change, 
but while they remained laws, the right and power 
of law must not be invaded : for law, with all its im- 
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perfections, partial disabilities^ and liabilities to error, 
in our human administration of it, was viewed by 
Mm as the sole bulwark, the^ only safeguard against 
the violent incursions of misrule and anarchy, causing 
finally the destruction of our boasted freedom. 

As there is nothing in these years, from 1829 to 
1849, of close and consecutive interest, so attractive 
in an unbroken narrative, I shall make use of insulat- 
ed remembrances, as they come to mind, regardless 
of exactness in the order of time, and to the rela- 
tions of seasons and circumstances, which it would be 
delightful to preserve, were it possible. 

Within the last eight or ten years, as we were sit- 
ting alone together, and after having been some little 
time silent, John said, " upon the whole we must ad- 
mit that self-denial yields us our best happiness." 

I was surprised, and doubtless said so, but forget 
what followed, I have often regretted since, that I 
did not continue the conversation, and call forth his 
reasons for coming to a conclusion, so wide of the 
generally received opinion upon that subject. But 
the truth is, I was in the habit of viewing his re- 
marks in the light of axioms, and to be meditated 
upon, rather than as a subject of discussion. A very 
frequent remark or query of my brother presses 
much upon my remembrance. Sometimes, as if talk- 
ing to himself in a low voice, he would say : "mixed 
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motives, do we dwell enough on this fact, of nixed 
motives?" Sometimes, when I had spoken somewhat 
indignantly upon the subject of doubting, for a mo- 
ment, that pure motives alone had been entertained 
in some specified instances, he would by direct ques- 
tion ask, "do you search into your own motives, do 
you so scrutinize them, as to discriminate between 
those which may be called pure, and such as must be 
termed mixed? If you do, I think you must be struck 
with the fact, that very few can be classed among 
such as self-love would be flattered by attributing to 
itself." 

Two letters, received within the present year, 
(1850,) have spoken to my heart with so much pow- 
er, that I must extract from the first some remarks, 
bearing upon what was peculiar in some of my 
brother's traits, more than forty years ago ; and fi:om 
the second, enough to show how much of their fresh- 
ness and vigor remained promptly active, within six 
weeks of his decease, 

" I well remember your brother, as he appeared to 
me, through the long vista of forty years ; his mode 
of speaking ; sometimes a little brusque, but always 
full of point. Byron's ChUde Harold had just ap- 
peared, and we were discussing the beautiful poems 
at the ^lose ; I, in my girlish simplicity, pitying the 
breaking heart which prompted them, lie said they 
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were mere moonshine." When I heard in after years 
that Thyrza was supposed to be a pet bear, though 
this lacks confirmation, and I have since been inclin- 
ed to suppose that his heroines did not always bear 
so respectable a character, then I was impressed by 
the sagacity, which so penetrated through the appar- 
ent to the real. 

^ He always, in after life, seemed to me to carry 
the spear of Ithuriel, the true, the real, being all in 
all with him. I do not remember him as conversing 
much, but as always speaking from a rich and full 
mind. *^ An honest man's the noblest work of God," 
so sang Pope, yet in our verdant days how very pro- 
saic it sounds ! "Why, is not every body honest ?" 
But while in the process of passing on to the " sear 
and yellow leaf," when we see people in good repute 
hide essential faults in what they sell, or depreciate 
the value of what they wish to purchase ; how the 
law is made to sanction what the Gospel disapproves ; 
then we feel how great within, how self-denying a 
truly honest man must be ; and honor is to honesty 
what grace is to beauty. 

"One of our friends, who praises not lightly, 
speaks of your brother as the " soul of honor." That 
which always accompanies such a spirit, was always 
conspicuous in him, a most chivalrous courtesy to the 
female sex ; not merely to the beautiful and highly 
gifted, but to women as women. 

" He could not but honor the sex which gave him 
a mother, one, who under another dispensation would 
have been canonized, and whose memory is enshrined 
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in many hearte^who remember her as the gmdin^ 
gtar of their early youth. 

^He lived in reality for others, conscious that 
many he knew not, would arise and call him blessed. 
The treasures of intellectual light, of relief in physi- 
cal suffering, of oil cast on the troubled waters of 
many a life ; these benefits were what that quiei^ 
that hidden career was to secure for uncounted num- 
bers. All who were privileged to know him, honor- 
ed him, and the deep and heartfelt sorrow of those^ 
with whom he made his home, showed that where be 
was most fully known, there also was he most b^ 
loved. 

"A still deeper and more exquisite sorrow the 
great comforter alone can heaL" 

As a proof, that his mind was not prejudiced 
against the above named poet, Byron, though not a 
fiivorite, I shall place here the following lines from 
Byron, found among his other newspaper scraps. 

'< Think you there is no tyranny, but that 
or blood and chains ? the despotism of vice, 
The weaknesses, the wickedness of laxnry, 
The negligence, the apathy, the evils 
Of sensual sloth, produce ten thousand tyrants, 
Whose delegated cruelty surpasses 
The worst act of one energetic master, 
However harsh and hard in his own bearing." 

As my friend said, in the above letter, 'Hhe real, 
the true, were all in all to him," but his dislike, I had 
almost said disgust, at the factitious and would-be 
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sentimental writer, did not prevent his perceiving and 
honoring th^ genuine in sentiment^ however humble 
and unambitious the form of its embodiment Take, 
as a proof of this, a mere newspaper scrap, given me, 
by his own hand, many years ago : 

'' There's a language that's mute, there's a silence that speaks. 

There's a something that cannot be told ; 
There are words that can only be read on the cheeks. 

And thoughts but the eyes can unfold. 

There's a look so ^zpressive, so timid, so kind, 

So conscious, so quick, to impart ; 
Though dumb, in an instant it speaks out the mind, 

And strikes in an instant the heart. 

This eloquent ulenoe, this converse of soul. 

In vain we attempt to suppress ; 
More prompt it appears from a wish to control, 

More apt the fond truth to express. 

And oh ! the delight on the features that ahinc, 

The raptures the bosom that melt ; 
When blessed witl\ each other this converse divine 

Is mutually spoken and felt. 

New Yokk Eutebpeiad." 

In the spring of this year, (1850,). a valued friend 
recalled to me, in conversation, riemarks made by the 
subject of these reminiscences, within two months of 
his death, which impressed me as they did her at 
the time, but had since passed from my mind. Her 
written reference to those remarks forms the second 
letter spoken of above. 
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^It is in vain for me to tiy to give ia words the 
recollections I cherish of your dear brother^s power^ 
even in his most feeble state, of giving expression to 
what interested him. I have been looking over that 
description of the shield of Achilles in Pope's Trans- 
lation of Homer, but I can find nothing there like 
the impression he gave me in a few words. " The 
wonderful skill with which" as he said, "such a num- 
*ber of images and scenes were presented to the 
mind as were embossed on the shield ; and then, not 
satisfied with the noblest and richest earth could 
give, the ocean itself, with its unbounded majesty, 
was cast around, as in its mightiness and living 
brightness, a fit binding for the whole." 

^The animation of his manner, as he recited some 
lines, the vivid perception of beauty and grandeur, 
that seemed to overflow his being, was wonderful ; 
and left on my mind an impression of his spiritual 
life, as so much stronger than his physical, that I 
still feel, though I no longer see him, as if no essen- 
tial change could have come to hint." 

The passage, in Pope's Translation, which my 
friend overlooked, when seeking for it, follows be- 
low : 

'^Tbus the broad sbield complete the artist crown'd 
With his last band, and poured the ocean round ; 
In living silyer seemed the waves to roll, 
And beat the buckler's verge, and bound the whole.'* 

The foregoing remarks on the shield of Achilles, 
referred to by my friend, as having been spoken with 
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great vivacity of manner, must have occurred about 
the 20th of October, when my brother was in very 
feeble health, and heavily oppressed by the daily, 
more and more, perceptible and unavoidably depress- 
ing infirmities of old age, to a man of his character 
and habits. It was only one month earlier than this, 
say the 17th or 18th of September, that he had tak- 
en the trouble to transcribe with his own hands, for 
us, the celebrated Latin Hymn, beginning with the 
words. Dies Irae, accompanying it with an extract, also 
transcribed by him at the same time. 

"Dies Irm ; the first words of a Latin Hymn, 
describing the final judgment of the world. It is 
ascribed to Thomas de Coelano, a Minorite, who lived 
in the 13th century. It is a beautiful poem, belong- 
ing to those early Christian songs, which combine the 
smoothness of rhyme with the gravity of Latin 
verse. This powerful poem makes a part of the 
requiem (the mass for the souls of the dead ;) and 
it is one of the highest and most difficult tasks for 
the composer to compose music adapted to the awful 
solemnity of the subject 

" Who ever has heard Mozart's " Tuba mirum spar- 
gens sonum," without being reminded of the trump 
which shall echo through the tombs at the judgment 
day ? Groethe has happily introduced a few stanzas of 
this poem in his ^' Faust." 

"As this hymn constitutes the chief part of the 
requiem, and is, at the same time, a fine example of 
16 
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a whole class of poetry, little known in this young 
and Protestant country, we have quoted it at length* 

" Encyclopedia Americana, 
Vol 4, pp. 234, 235." 

Dies Irsc, Dies ilia 
Solvet sseclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sybillat 

Quantns tremor est futurns, 
Quando Judex est ventnrus, 
Cancta stride discussurus. 

Tuba mirum spargens sonnm 
Per sepulcbra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante tbronum. 

Mors stupebit, et natura, 
Cum resurget crealura, 
Judicanti responsura. 

Liber scriptus proferetnr. 
In quo totum continetur, 
Unde mundus judicetur. 

Judex ergo cum sedebit 
Quicquid latet apparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit. 

Quid sum miser tunc dicturus ? 
Quem patronum rogatumsy 
Cum vix Justus sit securus ? 

Rex tremendse majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis. 

Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tusB vise, 
Ne me perdas ilia die. 

Qusrens me sedisti lassus, 
Kedemisti crucem passus, 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 
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Juste Judex ultionig, 

Donum fac remissionisi 

Ante diem rationia. I 

Ingemisco tanquam reus, 
Culpa rubet vultus meus : 
tSupplicanti parce, Deus. 

Qui Mariam absolvisti, 
Et latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedlsti. 

Freces meae non sunt dignte, 
Sed tu, bone, fac benigne, 
Ne perenni cremer igne. 

Inter oves locum pra3sta, 
Et ab hscdis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. 

Confutatis maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictia 
Yoca me cum benedictis. 

Oro supplex, et acclinis, 
Cor contritum quasi cinis, 
Gere curam mei finis. 

Lachrymosa dies ilia 
Qua resnrget ex favilla. 

Judicandus homo reus, 
Huic ergo parce, Deus. 

S^B JeSU, t)0MIB7E, DOXA EIS REQUIEM. AmSN. 



. Withiu ten days of the receipt of the above lines, 
we had the privilege of having them read aloud to 
us, by our friend, Mr. D. A. W., a fine Latin scholar, 
with a solemnity the more impressive, from the em- 
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phasis, and low but deep tones of his voice, tones so 
expressive of the reverential awe pervading his own 
mind during the perusal. We, (his daughter, Mrs. 
M. W. F., and myself,) felt as if we had understood 
the awfiil grandeur of the sentiments, almost as well 
as did the gentlemen who perfectly understood the 
original 

On my brother's next visit, he examined careful- 
ly with Mr. T. his own Latin copy, with the prose 
translation, which had been already made by Mr.T. 
at his request, and seemed satisfied with it ; also ex- 
pressed himself gratified that the hymn had been 
read in the original, by Ju'dge W. with so much in- 
terest, and that it so chanced that this MS. copy 
had been our friend's first acquaintance with these 
verses. 

In recording these minutiso, I ask myself, " Why 
specify such apparently trivial details ? " I answer, 
because they are of intense interest to myself, and 
will have their due value to the few friends who read 
the manuscript 

In these records I am now, indeed, nearing the 
limits of his human existence. Every word he spoke, 
every line he wrote, every incident that gave a mo- 
mentary gleam of sunshine to his beautiful spirit, 
still so susceptible, in these last days of physical de- 
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bility and infirmily, these small things, are treasured 
in my heart's depths. 

In this last written expression of deferential re- 
gard to the devotional emotions and breathings of 
the christian soul, — ^though in the words of another, 
and though in the form, and in the spirit of a distant 
age, and an earlier Theology, — ^there was, for my 
spirit, a most affecting and consoling truth thus con- 
veyed, especially as he was then, as he believed, and 
as it afterward was proved to be in feet, touching 
the boundary of his mortal life. 

As so much publicity was unavoidably given to 
the occurrence at the time, it seems to me no breach 
of trust, now and here to record, that early in Janu- 
ary, 1846, 1 received a letter from an intimate friend, 
commencing thus : 

^^I cannot deny myself the very gteat pleasure of 
enjoying with you the high claim, your brother 
and our kinsman has established for himself-to the 
honor and gratitude of his fellow citizens, by his 
noble gift to the Athenaeum. Mr. Q, was honor- 
ed by being made the medium, by which it was 
communicated to the gentlemen of the Corporation 
of the Athenaeum. You may imagine their surprise, 
&c. What rendered it more remarkable, was, that 
after the special meeting was organized, which had 
been called by Mr. Q., Mr. J. A. L. rose and called 
the attention of the meeting to one of the most im- 
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portant objects which could come before them, viz : 
the necessity of adopting some immediate plan of 
raising a pennanent fund to increase the library. As 
if in answer to this claim, so imperious, Mr. Q. rose, 
and read to the meeting, a paper which he had drawn 
up, stating that he was empowered to present the so- 
ciety the sum of tweniy-five thousand dollars, for the 
.purpose of establishing a permanent fund for the in- 
crease of the library. This noble purpose had been 
kept a profound secret till that moment. The name 
of the donor was stiU unknown. The annunciation 
had come like a stroke of electricity. * * * 

" But the name, the name : this person, and that, 
were guessed, — ^but how gratifying to the feelings of 
his Mend and kinsman, to announce the simple, un- 
ostentatious name of John Bromfield t * * * 

^ A deep and almost solenm sense of their obliga- 
tion to him, seemed to succeed to the liveliness of 
their gratification, and every expression of honor and 
gratitude was expressed and recorded, which was due 
to him, and to themselves. I was struck with the re- 
mark &f a gentleman, who said to me, on hearing of 
this gift ; ' I think the donor is as much to be con- 
gratulated as the receivers. ' And yet, with his re- 
tired habits and modest worth, he will suflTer from the 
gratitude and the applause he wiU receive. But he 
must consent that people should express something 
of what they must feel, even if it oppresses him. 

"Tour brother has indeed 'done honor to an honor- 
ed name, and weU his race approved.'" * * » 
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Could a mistake have been possible, as thus relat- 
ed to me, I should have doubted the fact, so well did 
I know my brother's horror of all publicity; although, 
if his means authorized the measure, not at all surpris- 
ed at the interest his large heart took in the literary 
institution, so important to the community, and es- 
pecially to the city, which was as dear to him as if he 
had been bom in it. 

I knew what an effort this deed must have been to 
him, in his tender and frail state of health, and pre- 
pared myself to hear that he was more indisposed, if 
not ill ; but was relieved by receiving a short letter 
from him the next day, which said nothing of indi^ 
position, and was without any allusion to the step he 
had just taken in regard to the Athenaeum. 

I cannot forbear copying, in this connection, the 
following documents, which were forwarded to me 
within a fortnight of the decease of my brother : 

" At a meeting of the Trustees of the Boston 
Athenaeum, held on Monday, the 10th of December, 
1849, it was unanimously 

" Voted, That the President be requested to in- 
form the relatives of the late John Bromfield, Esq., 
that the trustees have heard with much sensibility of 
the sudden death of a man, so distinguished for the 
uprightness of his character, and the generosity of 
his spirit, and whose munificent donation to this in- 
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stituiion places him among the most distinguished 
patrons of letters whom this country has produced. 

" A true copy from the record. 
(Copt,) ArrasT : « CHAELES FOLSOM, 

" Secbetaby pbo tempobe.'* 

"Boston, Dec. 19,1849. 
" Mas. Ann Tbacy, 

"Madam, — ^In compliaace with the resolution of 
the Board of Trustees of the Boston Athenaeum, I 
have the honor to convey to you the inclosed testi- 
monial of their regret for the loss, which the com- 
munity has sustained in the decease of your brother^ 
and of their respect for his memory. 

"In performing this duty I avail myself of the op- 
portunity to express the satisfaction with which I re- 
cur to a personal acquaintance with him, extending 
over the greater portion of his active life, through 
which his keen sense of what is virtuous and honor- 
able has ever been conspicuous. 

" As one of those, too, who was charged with the 
application of his noble gift to the purposes intend- 
ed, I am happy in the belief that he found new 
pleasure in witnessing the fruitful supply that it 
steadily furnishes to the intelligence and happiness 
of the public. 

"I am. Madam, 
" Very Respectfully, 
" Your obedient servant, 

"THOMAS a CARY, 
" Pbesident of the Boston Athen-eum.'^ 
(To Mas. A. T.) 
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On the 16th inst., I received from the managers of 
the Boston Female Asylum, a sermon, preached on 
their fiftieth anniversary, Sept. 20th, 1850, by Rev. 
F. D. Huntington, &c., with the annual report of the 
Institution, by the Secretary, &c. 

The follov^ing extract from the printed report was 
too interesting, too affecting, for me to hesitate about 
recording it in this manuscript : 

^ At the last annual meeting, the treasurer gave 
notice, that the expenditure of another year can hard- 
ly be met. This was a subject of anxious thought, 
and discussion, when intelligence was received, that 
ten thousand dollars had been bequeathed to the Bos- 
ton Female Asylum, by the late John Bromfield. 

^ The receipt of this bequest is acknowledged with 
deep gratitude; it has relieved the anxiety which had 
begun to weigh heavily, and will afford the means of 
added advantages and extended usefulness. This is 
the largest of all the donations, or bequests, hitherto 
made by any individual ; and we hope the good pro- 
duced by it, will be equal to whatever may have been 
the expectation pr wish of the donor ; the fruit such as 
he might rejoice to have been the means of planting." 

It is perhaps not unworthy of record in this place, 
that Mrs. Jonathan Mason, the lady referred to in this 
pamphlet, ^ as having opened her house for the meet- 
ing of a few women, high minded and benevolent, for 
17 
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the discussion of the necessity of such a provision for 
orphan children," &c., &c., was the own cousin of him 
who fifty years afterward indorsed her kind feelings 
in furtherance of the same object, by a bequest of ten 
thousand dollars. Mary Bromfield, the unmarried 
name of Mrs. J. Mason's mother, was the sister of John 
Bromfield's father. 

After some days of mournfully indulged reminis- 
cences, as the season of last year's experience on the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth of December came round, I 
again resume the saddening, though still grateful task 
of sisterly remembrances and records, of which, how- 
ever, but few, in comparison, remain to be made. 

On the 16th of December, 1846, during his early 
walk before breakfast, my dear brother slipped on the 
ice, and in endeavoring to save himself by extending 
his hand as he fell, broke the large bone of his right 
arm, just above the wrist. 

This accident, to a man in feeble health, and with 
the infirmities of age pressing heavily upon him, was 
not a slight calamity ; especially as he was a bache- 
lor, and of course without the alleviations and com- 
forts, &c., of a true home. 

But he was now to realize more than ever the value 
of his good judgement, the value of that independence 
of mind which had enabled him to act in harmony 
with its dictates ; although he thus pursued a course 
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that did not quadrate with that chosen by others, 
whose opinions and tastes on most subjects would have 
accorded with his own. 

He had resided for a series of years in a very re- 
spectable private family in the city, who had become 
personally attached to him ; and preferred attending 
upon his few extra wants occasioned by this accident, 
within their own borders, rather than subject him, and 
themselves, to the added trouble and care of a male 
nurse, or a strange attendant. I say, rather than sub- 
ject him, for his principles, tastes and habits had pre- 
vented his keeping, while in health, a servant man or 
lad in his employ, for labors which he incomparably 
preferred performing for himself, rather than submit 
to the contingent cares accruing from such an appen- 
dage, and which in his own case were few and light. 

He early in life decided that to lessen our wants, 
was wiser, as well as easier, than to find the means of 
supplying them ; as they must, if not thus held in 
check, increase upon us. Such views and habits would 
explain, were explanation necessary, to those of his 
friends, who in his later life wondered that he did not 
live more at his ease, and keep a servant to wait up- 
on him, &c., or that he did not change his mode of life 
and locate himself in some large establishment, where 
he might, by simply pulling a bell, command attend- 
ance at any hour of the night, without the risk of dis- 
turbing the repose of a private family. 
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Withia a few years, discussing with him myself the 
chances of placing himself more favorably, as age ad- 
vanced, if he could not make up his mind to leave the 
city, and make his home with us permanently, he said, 
that ^ of course he had carefully thought out all these 
things ; that he certainly did not wish to leave the 
city ; and that there must be inconveniences to be met 
and put up with in all situations ; that he had then, 
positive, everyday comforts, which must be relinquish- 
ed in any change that might be made for the better 
in other respects, that I could name ; that he now felt 
particularly the advantage of having guarded himself 
so carefully against factitious wants; and that to him 
the probability or possibility, of ringing up a poor fel- 
low, who had been kept up to a late hour, and was 
then, perhaps, enjoying his first sleep, would cause to 
him more unhappiness than any personal suffering 
from want of attendance ; that it would make him 
wretched." He told me, at the same time, that he 
was furnished with a commodious chamber on the sec- 
ond floor, separated from that of Mrs. and Mr. Dodd 
but by a small entry, having two or three closets, one 
large enough to contain half a cord of wood, if he had 
desired to have so much at a time, and being furnish- 
ed also with a variety of the best kindling stuff in use ; 
which being placed by himself overnight in his ^^best 
of all possible" sheet iron stoves, went off at the touch 
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of a lighted match in the morning, like a small piece 
of ordnance, thus heating his room in five minutes to 
75 degrees of Farenheit. He was aware, that with his 
habits of early rising he ought not to expect, or de- 
sire, any one to be in his room at half past 4 o'clock, 
in the winter season, to light his fire, even had he 
wished such a service done for him, but with his pre- 
vious preparations for producing a quick heal^ any 
one in his chamber would have been an annoyance in- 
stead of a convenience. His failing sight had oblig- 
ed him for several years to give up reading by lamp 
light ; and the pain occasioned in his eyes, at the time 
as well as afterward, by the brilliantly lighted apart- 
ments, now so common, obliged him to give up the 
pleasure of occasionally passing an hour or two of an 
evening socially with esteemed friends, as he had 
formerly done ; and excluded him also from listening 
often to favorite lecturers ; and attending concerts of 
vocal or instrumental music, of which he was a great 
lover. 

Thus deprived of all evening occupation, and away 
from the conscious and unconscious home pleasures 
and time-stealers of a domestic man; no person can 
wonder that, after his evening walk, and passing an 
hour, or half hour in the common parlor, he was glad 
to retire to early sleep, say at half past eight o'clock; 
and which was not allowing too much rest for so ear- 
ly a riser. 
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But it was not my intention to have passed over 
with so slight a notice this accident, which deprived 
my brother of the use of his right arm, for many 
weeks. To one who never permitted his fellow man to 
wait upon him, but from the impossibiliiy of helping 
himself, it was no slight grievance. 

Through the kindness of his host, Mr. Dodd, he 
immediately informed me, that within half an hour 
of the accident, the first surgeon in the city, Dr. Ma- 
son Warren, was in attendance, that the bone was set 
in the best manner, and was attended but with little 
pain ; that he had plenty of assistance around him, 
and every accommodation ; making as light as pos- 
sible of the trouble, to me : quite aware that I, who 
so well understood his habits, notions, and feelings, 
must estimate, as no other person could, the evU it 
was to him. 

The evil was felt intensely, and bitterly lamented. 
But in this case, as in manifold previous ones, all a- 
voidable expression of sorrow and sympathy was re- 
frained firom, for his sake, who was ever made unhap- 
py by being the cause of either to his friends. His 
unwillingness to put others to the slightest incon- 
venience on his account, or to receive any good him- 
self, at any cost of trouble to his friends, however 
slight, was carried to a faulty excess ; especially as 
he was the whole time doing everything for them ! 
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But though a great mistake, it is the only fault I 
can name, after carefully reflecting upon the subject ; 
unless the monotony of unvaried praise might be re- 
lieved, by classing as faults, especially in earlier life, 
that there was sometimes an expression of impatience 
with others, at unnecessary delays, in the time and 
manner of doing a thing, for the accomplishment of 
which he was in some way responsibln; or of disap- 
pointment, perhaps a show of irritability, when with 
intense earnestness of manner, as well as engaged- 
ness of feeling, he had been arguing for some vital 
truth, aflFecting deeply the interests of the person ad- 
dressed, as he viewed it, while the individual remain- 
ed unmoved, reckless, or unobservant of his talk. In 
cases like these, a hasty word of disappointment, or 
momentary look of indignation, (Coleridge calls "in- 
dignation the handsome brother of anger,") might 
have passed his lips, or crossed his dear countenance, 
but so quickly were these replaced by his wonted 
tones of affection, and enduring look of kindliness, 
that no permanent impression, unfriendly to the just- 
ness of his spirit, remained on the minds of others. 

Although prevented by circumstances from being 
with him after the accident, I had answers to my 
questions every other day, taken by the Director of 
the Express, from his own lips. I found he came be- 
low every day, and that his health did not seem to 
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suffer essentially from confinement to the house, low 
diet, &c. But looking back on this season of great 
trial to us both, the impossibility of my rendering a 
single hour of this period less tedious to him, makes 
retrospection very painful to me, and it can be of no 
use. 

My dear brother did not visit us until the 9th of 
April, 1847, lieing nearly four months after this ac- 
cident; when he looked better in health than I had 
expected, although his limb was still weak and some- 
what sti£ 

I found that his habit of doing everything for 
himself, had been broken in upon as little as 
possible under the circumstances ; that he had not 
relaxed in his habits of self-denial, or shrunk from 
any personal exertion that could be made. 

His standard of right doing was very high. If 
obstacles stood in his way, if sickness disheartened, 
or the infirmities of old age pressed upon him, these 
acted upon him but as stimuli, urging him to the resis- 
tance of any form of self-indulgence, to the instant 
doing of all that could be done ; for to him, ^^ there 
was no other measure of doing good, than the power 
of doing it." 

We observed that the lame wrist looked larger 
than the other, which Dr. W. told him was occasion- 
ed by too much of the bone-matter being supplied by 
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nature, for repairing the fracture, and thus a sort of 
callous was formed ; which interfered with the natur- 
al motions of the wrist But his long experience of 
the wonderful efficacy of daily, hourly friction, indu- 
ced him to persevere, even in this case, and with the 
most perfect success; in a year or two the wrist was 
reduced to its wonted size, and became flexible in all 
its wonted motions. 

Dr. W. referred to this fact, when I saw him in Bos- 
ton, in December, 1849, as very remarkable, consider- 
ing my brother^s age and feeble health. At that time 
I also learned from Dr. W. that while in attendance on 
my brother in 1846 — 7, he had observed that his ar- 
teries had then begun to ossify, and said he told him 
so at that time. 

His knowing this, (though we did not,) in addition to 
the infirmities of age, which were now pressing heavi- 
ly upon his life-long feeble and nervous constitution, 
led in part doubtless to his frequent recurrence to his 
perception of the progress old age made upon him, 
and to which he referred often, in his few and short 
letters. Yet, when he came to see us, he still main- 
tained his wonted habits ; always walked from the de- 
pot ; once, about this time, when he had two carpet 
bags, one in each hand ; still standing erect, and speak- 
ing in his natural voice, — ^these things deceived us. 

We could not realize, but that his depression of spir- 
18 
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its, when absent from us, was somewhat morbid, and 
rather the eflfect of what he thought ought to be ex- 
pected, at his time of life, than what he was actually 
experiencing. 

I cannot refer to his letters for items, that would 
give his own views at the time of writing, as it was 
his habit, for the last twenty years, to ask on every 
visit to see his letters, written while absent the last 
time ; which he examined, to see if any thing con- 
tained in them required discussion ; and if not, with 
his own hand he immediately destroyed them ; at the 
same time entreating me to bum all useless letters 
and papers, if from no other motive, to save trouble 
to those whom we left behind. 

It seems to me now very strange, that I could con- 
tinue to hope, till the very last, that his exemplary 
care of his health, exact and invariable attention to 
diet, inflexible adherence to exercise, &c., would give 
him, after all, a green old age ; which made me still 
hope, every time he came, that I should see him look- 
ing and seeming better than previously. "Were 
mine eyes holden that I could not see ?" 

On his usual visit, in the month of April, 1849, in 
rather a hurried manner, while taking some articles 
from his carpet bag, in answer to some questions a- 
bout his health, he replied, " Much as usual," but he 
added, " should any thing happen to me, you will ap- 
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ply to Mr, Quincy, or Judge White." Upon my say- 
ing, '^ What can you mean ?" he said, " Why, what can 
you expect, at my age ? I am feeling the infirmities 
of age every day more and more. I shall not be alive 
eight months hence." As I was two years his senior, 
and felt none of these premonitions, and his own 
energy of manner and habits in many ways seeming 
the same to me, and perhaps my shrinking distress 
at thought of the possible reality, blinded my eyes to 
the changes that had taken place, and which ought to 
have impressed the truth upon me! "But gone, is 
gone." 

It is best to pass from the spring of 1847, to that 
of 1849, without special notice. Prevailingly these 
two years must be viewed as years of much suffer- 
ing from ill health, and great and wearing depression 
of spirits, and of strenuous, unrelaxing exertion, 
(however painful at times it must have been,) to re- 
sist yielding to the tendencies of old age and infirmi- 
ty, to self-indulgence, and discontent. 

From a sense of duty, as it was his highest pleas- 
ure, when possible, he rallied from this painful de- 
pression, that he might not lessen, if he could not in- 
crease the cheerfulness of others. 

Had he been in the habit of conversing freely, and 
more at length, on subjects relating to his personal 
weal or woe, and those most deeply affectiug his own 
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comfort) and that of others most dear to him, it seems 
as if much suffering, to himself and to them, might 
have been saved, which his reserve, and suppression 
of all free expressions, inflicted j but all shrink from 
talking of the innermost ; it was made impossible to 
him, by his intense sensibility, his delicacy, and to- 
wards the last by his deep conviction that he was 
verging on the close of his human existence ; es- 
pecially, as he knew a kindred morbidness of feeling 
was experienced by the only member of his family, 
who had begun life with him, and who was alone to 
survive him ! 

Nothing remained for me to do, but to strive to be 
as calm under the trial, and as cheerful and hopeful 
as possible, that I might not increase his unhappiness 
by my own, or render others less happy at home. 

During the spring, summer, and autumn of this 
year, he came seven times to see us, and to us did not 
seem essentially different in health from that of the 
two or three years past, although he doubtless was so. 

When he came to us, October 19, 1849, within two 
months of his decease, I was shocked to hear him 
say he had that morning fallen down stairs ; but did 
not strike his head; and had escaped with a few 
slight bruises. I asked him if he was faint on re- 
covering himself, he said no, and that in half an hour 
he took his hat, and walked out as usual. 
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Upon my pressing him to use Arnica, he refused 
to have any application ; saying he would not allow 
Mrs. Doddy the worthy lady with whom he boarded, 
to make any application at the time ; and from her, 
I have since learned, that her husband, who was near, 
and sprang to his assistance, caught my brother in 
his arms before he reached the bottom of the stairs. 
Though but slightly bruised, yet his whole system 
having sustained so great a jar, Mrs. D. begged him 
to defer his visit to Newburyport ; but he said he 
was expected, and I should be very anxious if he 
did not arrive. 

Thus deeply, and forever did he strive to save^oth- 
ers from anxiety, though at the expense of his own 
actual suffering ! 

He always made so light of his own sufferings and 
troubles, that, had I not known him thoroughly, I 
should have thought in this case that he had experi- 
enced no inconvenience j but I made him confess, the 
next morning; that he felt somewhat stiff and un- 
comfortable all over. He rested much of the day on 
the sofa, and on the whole, left us on the 23d insi 
decidedly better. 

Is it asked, why record these trifling, yet painful 
items ? Solely to prove how in small things, (if this 
accident in his old age and feebleness be viewed as 
small,) as well as great, he strove to live up to, and 
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act out, to the last, some of the grand principles of his 
life, viz : personal exertion, self-denial, unselfishness. 

It was in the previous month, September 18th, 
that he copied for us in Latin, the celebrated hymn. 
Dies Tree, and it was during this very visit, if I mis- 
take not, that he accidentally called our attention to 
the wonderful beauiy of the shield of Achilles, in 
Pope's translation, of which he recited many lines, 
which so impressed a friend who happened to be 
present, with the vigor of his intellectual powers, and 
enjoyment of artistic and natural beauty, also lasting 
to the end. 

On the 27th of November, 1849, my brother came 
on to pass Thanksgiving with us, which he had nev- 
er omitted to do since our return to Newburyport, in 
1829. After the loss of our mother, and as not one 
remained of our famUy but this dear brother and my- 
self, and as Mr. T. was separated from every family 
connection, we three met indeed with a sense of 
deep thankfulness that we had been preserved to 
each other to another anniversary ; but, of course, 
without any of that hUarity and joyous feeling, with 
which a numerous family meet on that day. In re- 
sisting saddening remembrances, we maintained tran- 
quillity, and realized a sober joy, rather than experi- 
enced a cheerfulness, that it would have been pleas- 
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ant to impart to occasional guests. We were always 
alone on that day. 

I do not remember that my brother ever omitted 
to attend public worship on that day, although for 
many years he had attended but rarely on the Sab- 
bath, as the total deafiiess of one ear prevented him 
from hearing, but very imperfectly, any of the ser- 
vices. 

I thought he was influenced in never neglecting 
this observance, from his remembered early associa- 
tions with the day, and because it was a pleasure to 
him to put into the poor box with his own hand, what 
he contributed. 

Although my beloved brother looked and seemed 
better than when last here ; yet that is not saying 
much ; indeed, in replying to our first question, 
'^ John, how are you ? " his words were, ^* I am but 
just alive." As he had walked, however, from the 
Railroad station, as he had ever done, bearing in his 
hand, his carpet bag, I, instead of approaching him, 
in an agony of sympathy and sorrow, felt as if he 
was exaggerating to himself his feebleness, and rath- 
er turned from him, saying, " Why John, how can 
you speak thus of your infirmities ?" you may die 
soon ; but surely not of old age, for I am two years 
older. He made no reply. His heart was too full 
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for words. He saw I was deceived by his wonted 
maimer of acting and speaking. 

Had he ridden from the cars, and been helped 
from the carriage, as any other man would have been 
and done, feeling weak and ill as he did, I should 
have been saved these bitter regrets. 

It had ever been my habit to watch his moods, and 
so to accommodate myself to them, as not to interfere 
with them. 

He was more silent than was his wont^ and reclin- 
ed on the S0& more than usual ; but as he was very 
averse to being teased by questions, when out of 
health, I would not allow myself to disturb him with 
any. 

He was ever gentle and kind in his manner and 
voice toward all, especially domestics, but a worthy 
woman, who was sewing for him at this time, has 
since told me, that he was so peculiarly affectionate 
in his way of asking after her own health and wel- 
fare, and that of her children, that as he left the 
room she looked up at a good girl who had long been 
an inmate of our family, and much attached to my 
brother, saying, ^' Mary, his face is as the face of an 
angeV* who instantly replied in a grieved voice, 
^ Mr. Bromfield is going to die, I know he is." Pro- 
phetic words ! 

On Friday, November 30th, my brother looked 
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over a trunk of papers lightly, and after withdraw- 
ing from it an empty travelling writing case, with a 
lock and key, said he did not feel justified in des- 
troying the papers, though apparently they could be 
of no use. An old friend, formerly a school-fellow 
and friend at Byfield Academy, called in the after- 
noon, and spent an hour with him; and I doubt 
whether he left him with the impression, that his 
health was less good than it had been for some time 
past 

In the course of the day, when we were sitting a- 
lone together, his face being turned from me, he said, 
without changing his position, ^ Would you like to 
have my gold pen ? " *^ Your gold pen ? Why, does 
it not suit you?" ^I do not want it; would not 
giv6 a cent for it ; do try it, and see if it suits you," 
reaching it to me as he spoke, but still without look- 
ing at me, which was very unlike him, as his manner 
was habitually courteous and gentlemanly, in the 
most familiar intercourse. Strange, that, — ^instead of 
trying to account for this by some indisposition to 
move at the moment, &c^ — strange, that the truth did 
not flash upon me ! My mental eyes were holden 
that I could not see ; what greater opening could 
have been given me to have said, *^ Are you so des- 
pondent, can you feel so ill, that you no longer ex- 
pect to need the use of any pen ? If so, speak to 
19 
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me openly/' But had these very thoughts come to 
me distinctly, I could not have articulated the wordsl 

On the morning of the next day, December 1st, 
after a slight repast, he left; us for the 8 o'clock cars* 

While at the breakfast table, my husband said, 
** should the winter prove a mild one, perhaps you 
will be induced to come and see us in the course of 
it" He replied, in a constrained voice and almost 
with asperity, " This winter, no sir, I certainly have 
no such intention." 

Alas ! insensible as we were to his real state of ex- 
haustion, I have now no doubt that he then had the 
strongest conviction, that he was at that very moment 
looking upon us, and upon every dear familiar object 
connected with us, for the last time. 

I believe he articulated with difi&culty ; for, instead 
of turning towards us as he always did, on taking 
leave, and saying emphatically, ^ good morning," or 
^ good bye," after lingering some time, he suddenly 
caught up his carpet bag and hat, and went straight 
toward the door, merely bidding us good bye, in a 
thick, low, constrained voice. Mr .T. opened the front 
door for him, and I followed my dear brother to it, hop- 
ing he would yet turn and give me one look ; and I 
doubt not he too was striving to do this ; for, as be 
went from the door, he partly turned, and I saw that 
his eyes were red and suj0fused with tears I As Mr. 
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T. closed the door, I told him my impression with 
deep emotion, but he had not received the same, and 
thought me too apprehensive, and added that he did 
not think Mr. B. was more unwell, or more depressed, 
than he had been many times before. 

It had always been my desire that we should both 
accompany him to the cars whenever he left us ; but 
he would never permit us, although we inight be 
just starting for our morning walk. He said it was 
particularly disagreeable to him to be accompanied 
to the cars, and he thought it must be inconvenient 
to everybody. I longed to follow him at this time, 
but, for his sake, constrained myself to take our ear- 
ly walk in another direction. 

On our way I purchased a neat japanned pen 
case, and steel pen, thinking I would send it to him, 
since it might at some time come into use. 

It was some solace to my anxious, aching heart, 
under these days of alternate hopes and fears, to be 
transcribing for him some interesting extracts from 
the many which he had formerly made for me, and 
which, with one or two I now added, seemed to meet 
his own case, whether it were one of undue appre- 
hension, or whether his present feelings were actual 
premonitions of his impending fate. 

It is now a solace to my bereaved heart to re-write 
them in this place, for it is a proof to myself of the 
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workings of my mind, during that dread interval, 
from his leaving us on the first of December, to 
the hour I was summoned to his unconscious side, on 
the 8th inst 

Extracts, made from time to time, many years 
ago, by J. B. for his sister, and some others, now 
copied for him : 

^ How much have cost us the evils ihat have never 
happened ! " Jeffesson. 

*• It may not be amiss to allow ourselves before- 
hand the enjoyment of some unexpected pleasure, 
the expectation being often the greatest part of it ; 
but it is not so well to afflict ourselves with appre- 
hensions of misfortunes that may never arrive. It 
is time enough when they come," Fbanelin. 

<< Be not oTef^exqninte, 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils ; 
For grant they be 00, while they rest unknown, 
What need a man forestall bis date of grief^ 
And run to meet what he would most avoid ? 
Or, if they be but false alarms of fear, 
How bitter is such self-delusion !'' 

Com us. 

" Many are the sayings of the wise, 
In ancient and in modern books inrolled, 
Extolling patience as the truest fortitude ; 
And to the bearing well of all calamities, 
All chances incident to man's frail life, 
Coisolatories writ 

With studied argument, and much persuasion sought 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought : 
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But with the afflicted in bis pangs tbeir sound 

Little prevails, or rather seems a tune 

Harsh, and of dissonant mood from his complaint ; 

Unless he leel within 

Some source of consolation from aboye, 

Secret refreshings, that repair his strength. 

And fainting spirits uphold.'' 

Samson Aqonistes. 

'* A good man, and an angel ! these between 

How thin the barrier I what divides their fate ? 

Perhaps a moment, or perhaps a y^ar ; 

Or, if an age^ it is a moment still ; 

A moment, or eternity's forgot. 

Starts timid natare at the gloomy pass ? 

The soft transition call it, and be cheered ; 

Such it is often, and why not to thee ? 

life is mtkch flittered, death is much traduced ; 

Compare the rivals, and the kinder crown. 

Life makes the soul dependent on the dust ; 

Death gives her wings to mount above the spheres. 

Through chinks, styled organs, dim life peeps at light ; 

Death bursts the involving cloud, and all is day ; 

All eye> all ear, the disembodied power. 

Death has feigned evils, nature shall not feel ; 

Life, ills substantial, wisdom eannot shnn. 

Is not the mighty mind, that son of Heaven ? 

By tyrant life dethroned, imprisoned, pained ? 

By death enlarged, ennobledi deified ? 

Death font entombs the body ; life the soul" 

YouMO's Night Thoughts, Book 8d. 

These, to me, afTecting extxacte were closed on 
Friday, the 7th inst, and the next thing to be done, 
as I thought, was to state frankly, in a few lines to 
my dear brother, my great anxiety, and making 
with the extracts and the little pen and case before 
mentioned, a small packet to be sent by the early 
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express, at eight o'clock on Saturday morning. But 
this desire was quieted by Mr. T.'s earnest request 
that I should defer sending, for a few days at leasi; 
as he feared the character of my communications, (if 
my brother was in the state I apprehended,) must 
occasion him more trouble and anxiety on my ac- 
county than, be any consolation to himself. 

Still unspeakably anxious, on Saturday morning, 
about the hour of the arrival of the early cars, hearing 
the door bell ring, I flew to the stair head, and listen- 
ed almost breathlessly for the evil news they might 
have brought None then came. At two o'clock of 
the same day, my worst fears were realized. 

In these cars came a dear friend, to take me back 
with her, by the next train, an hour after. My pre- 
cious brother had had a sudden attack of illness, a 
few hours before, which induced his friend. President 
Quincy, to urge me to come on without delay, and 
who kindly promised to remain by his side till I ar- 
rived. As no message came from himself to me, all 
hope died within me ; but I was not so shattered by 
the shock, as to render me incapable of going to him. 
Blessed be God ! 

We arrived in the city between five and six in the 
evening. Our venerable friend, above mentioned, was 
waiting to take me to the chamber, which seemed to 
me, as we entered it, filled with gentlemen, though 
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not more than five or six were present, among them 
his early friend, now, by years as by character, the 
venerable Dr. James Jackson. 

Alas ! my beloved brother was unconscious, and 
breathing heavily. Could nothing be done for his 
relief ? ^ Nothing more, everything had been done, 
since he was seized by apoplexy, between seven and 
eight in the morning. 

I was informed, that he had, that very morning, 
washed, shaved, and dressed himself as usual ; and 
as usual had walked out before breakfast, though ab- 
sent a shorter time than usual, the weather being very 
cold. As he did not appear at the table, when the 
breakfast bell rang, being habitually very punctual, the 
waiter was sent to knock at his door, and receiving 
no answer opened it, and found Mr. B. on the floor. 
Dr. M. Warren, and his friend Mr. Q. were instantly 
sent for. 

It was found that the apoplectic seizure was im- 
mediately followed by a paralysis of the whole right 
side. At his age, and in his low state of health, res- 
toration was impossible. What remains to be told in 
this place, must be done in a few brief sentences. 

A record of all that transpired within those severe 
yet God-sustained forty-eight hours, was indeed trans- 
ferred from the living tablets of the heart to paper, 
as soon as the pen could be used ; but this is reserv- 
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ed for the perusal of the few alone who could feel 
with, and wholly understand the writer. 

At five o'clock the next morning, my husband 
kneeling on one side of the bed, while I with trem- 
bling fingers, felt the lessening pulses of his dear 
temples, on the other ; and near us stood the sympa- 
thizing watchers of the night ; the stertorous breath- 
ing became less and less perceptible, till he gently 
sighed away his noble soul. 

How strikingly was now fulfiilled the touching 
prayer breathed by his mother, and embodied in 
words, written by herself in 1824, thus closing the 
short letter then addressed to himself! ^and when 
age and infirmity approach you, may some assisting 
angel soothe and console you. It is my firm belief^ 
that the measure of good^ that is done to others, is 
remunerated with measure heaping and shaken down." 
This prayer and persuasion were accomplished ; for 
Mends, the longest known, and from personal feeling 
the most devoted, could have devised, could have 
done, no more, than was devised and done by Mr. and 
Mrs. Dodd, both for their departed friend, and for 
those who now stood around him. 

They ought to be numbered themselves among the 
afflicted friends. A residence of eight years in their 
family, had called forth in them a tender, deep, and 
respectful interest in Mr. Bromfield. In this trying 
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exigence, these fiiends were true to themselves in 
word and deed ; true in those tender personal atten- 
tions, which must ever be viewed, by the nearest 
friends and relatives, as priceless ; and beyond the 
possibility of other remuneration than what must 
arise from the consciousness of right doing, in the 
feeling, delicate, and just minds of those who thus 
manifested them. In this crisis Mrs. D. was, to the 
bereaved sister, what she had been to the departed, 
as a ministering angel, of sympathy and kindness ! 

It hardly need be recorded, that his and our most 
cherished and esteemed friends were full of sympa- 
thy, and with us all the time for personal, and every 
attention we could accept at their hands. 

After mature reflection, and with the sanction and 
direct advice of the most venerable among them, we 
religiously followed out what we believed would have 
been the rigid demand of the departed, could he have 
given directions himself AU publicity was avoided. 
The last services were performed in private, by the 
Rev. Robert Waterston, on Monday, December 10th, 
1849, at ten A. M. at the late lodgings of the deceased, 
where were assembled a few of the nearest friends 
and relatives, not more than twenty. 

The sublime words, ^' I am the Resurrection and 

the Life j he that believeth in me, though he were 

dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and 
20 
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believeth in me, shall never die ; " — are these words 
ever pronounced in presence of the sacred remains of 
the early and ever-loved, as well as in that of the 
living mourner, without producing an irresistible con- 
viction, that " death is but an event in the life of the 
soul!" 

In ihe afternoon of the same day, the only remain- 
ing member of his own family, her husband and her 
friend accompanied the precious remains to Newbury- 
port, his native town, where, without further religious 
observances, except a few solemn words of prayer, 
by Mr. T., they were interred in the plot, in the 
Cemetery, which had been selected and purchased by 
himself, some years before, and to which he had the 
remains of our mother then removed. The only 
memorial, placed as a head stone to his grave, is 
a simple white marble slab, with the following simple 
words inscribed : 

JOHN BROMFIELD, 

BORN IN NEWBURYPORT, 

April 11, 1779 ; 

DIED IN BOSTON, 

December 9, 1849. 

There was no word added, because it was remem- 
bered, that when the same mournful responsibility 
rested upon him, at the decease of our mother, he 
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said, " Is it not best, that the name and age alone 
should be given? because nothing could be said, that 
would satisfy us ; and that whatever might be writ- 
ten, would not be likely to satisfy others." 

•' That I have loved, — that I have known the love 
That troubles in the soul the tearful springs, 
Tet, with a coloring halo from above. 
Tinges and glorifies all earthly things ; 
Whatever its anguish and its woe may be, 
Still weaving links for intercourse with thee, 
I bless Thee, O my God ! » 

** That by the passion of its deep distress, 
And by the o'erflowing of its mighty prayer, 
And by the yearnings of its tenderness, 
Too full for words upon their stream to bear, 
I have been drawn still closer to Thy shrine, 
Well-spring of love, the unfathomed, the divine : 
I bless Thee, O my God ! '* 

Mrs. Hbmaks. 

October 6th, 1851. 
Months have passed since the above reminiscences 
were closed, and the dissatisfaction, then felt, is not 
lessened as I dwell upon them now. Perhaps nothing 
that I could do, would, or ought to satisfy me. I 
want more wholeness, a rounding of the character ; 
a life-like look to be given to what seems to me now 
but little more than the skeleton of a man. As I 
have exhibited from time to time, in my loose and 
inartificial way of writing, opinions, principles, and 
practices of my brother, which were often at variance, 
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in part if not wholly, with those held and practised 
by the most tasteful, enlightened, and high-minded 
among us, I accuse myself of timidity, of moving 
softly, and of picking my way along, as it were, in- 
stead of walking with firm step, and head erect, as 
he did, satisfied that he was right in the view he took 
of life ; unconcerned by what others might think of 
his conduct, or how much his motives might be mis- 
conceived. 

Whatever might have been the calibre of my 
brother's mind, its character was eminently his own ; 
and therefore, according to the views of a modem 
writer, not unworthy of being accurately delineated : 
" It may be well maintained," says Sterling, " that 
the structure and growth of a man, of any man, are 
in themselves so grave and fruitful a reality, that in- 
dependently of extraordinary endowments or ex- 
ploits, a true and perfect image of his inward being 
would be a richer and higher creation, than any por- 
trait at all less accurate of a much more remarkable 
mind." 

John was, indeed, in no danger of being overcome 
by any undue estimate of the value of wealth, or a 
desire to obtain it, or fame, honors, and " the distinc- 
tions which set some men inch-high above others ;" 
yet he was fully aware of these influences over the 
general mind, especially over the young and inex- 
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perienced. He often saw with regret many sensible 
and worthy persons led to do what they did not ap- 
prove in the way of unnecessary expenditures, and 
what, in strictness, they had no right to do, mostly, if 
not merely, because the moral courage was wanting, 
fearlessly to do, what for them it was right to do, 
unmoved by the practices of others ; unenticed by 
the example of the rich and influential, who might 
perhaps, with impunity, follow the fashionable ex- 
travagances of the day. It is not unlikely, that a 
wish to throw any influence he might have into the 
scale of an independent and just economy, induced 
my brother to do some things, that as matters of mere 
taste and convenience he might not otherwise have 
done. 

I am happy to have the support of a friend, (in re- 
gard to these and kindred subjects,) who says of Mr. 
Bromfield : 

" He was a man who disapproved of every spe- 
cies of extravagance, regarding it as always hav- 
ing very bad influences ; and as being prejudicial to 
that good faith, so important to the honorable dis- 
charge of all mercantile affairs. He would often re- 
mark, that the greatest proportion of all bankrupt 
cases originated in unwarrantable expenditure. He 
would sometimes allude to the mere outside show of 
some persons to keep up appearances, but would, not- 
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withstanding, manifest a leaning to the charitable 
side of the subject j and further join in the senti- 
ment, 

** The good must merit Grod*s peculiar care, 
But none but Grod can tell us who they are." 

" When his thoughts turned upon those who had 
great possessions, and upon their great profusion of 
expense, he would say, that he was truly the most 
wealthy, who was content with mediocrity of condi- 
tion, and out of debt j and that a little too much was 
apt to vex and disturb the equilibrium, adding, 

^ Season's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 
Lie in three words, health, peace and competence." 

^ It may truly be said of Mr. Bromfield, that his 
principles and action embraced the widest range of 
kindness and good will ; he was indeed, in the best 
sense of the word, a philanthropist ; the verity of 
this fact is certified to in giving back to the world, 
to its best institutions, that which he had wisely hus- 
banded for such high aims." 

MS. Notice by H. Lunt, Esq. 

Among manifold instances of peculiar notions, if 
they may not take the more dignified rank of prin- 
ciples, I will now specify some. Many years ago, 
observing that he never used the elegantly painted, 
and highly finished flesh brushes, then fashionable, 
and which I had supposed were far better than any 
others, I inquired why he did not. His answer was, 
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that he found the use of such not so good for his 
purpose, as the more common and coarse looking hair 
brushes, used for various domestic purposes, which 
had the advantage of being of three different de- 
grees of stiffness ; he had used no other for years, 
and asked permission to bring me some for trial ; 
saying, with a smile, that " if I could but conquer 
my disgust at their homely appearance, and forget 
the disgrace of their costing but one shOling, instead 
of ten or twelve, he thought I should like the use of 
them very much." The set he soon brought me, are 
still in use, and I want none better ; but the great- 
est good done me, was in the lesson I then received, 
as many times previously, of striving to estimate 
certain things at their real value, not at that alone 
which fashion or influential people assigned to them. 
Upon my once remarking upon his never using a silk 
umbrella, although then used by almost every body ; 
and at the same time reminding him of the two su- 
perb ones, which were made when he was in Canton, 
for our mother and myself of the richest satin, lined 
with white silk, our initials engraved on pearl, &c., 
he hastily said, " all that was very well for ladies, but 
that a cotton umbrella answered every purpose, for 
which he ever used such an article, and that, on the 
whole, he preferred it to a silk one." 

Like all young men who are fond of reading, and 
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have been accustomed to it at home^ John^ in begin- 
ning life for himself, of course purchased a few &,yo- 
rite authors, and, from time to time, naturally added 
to the number. But as they increased, and he was 
for a series of years mostly absent, abroad, pr on 
the ocean, and when in the city, at a boarding house^ 
he became aware of incurring a disproportionate care, 
trouble and expense, to the pleasure eujoyed, and at 
once decided to make the sacrifice, though a painftil 
one, and parted with these silent friends. Never be- 
coming a householder, and changing his lodgings in the 
city for a residence in the country every summer, — 
when he no longer went abroad, — he never resumed 
the purchase of books for present use, or to form a 
Library ; — ^unnecessary care of any kind being a 
real evil to one of his slender health and nervous 
temperament, and the facilities for obtaining books of 
every description, for daily or occasional reading, be- 
ing now so many and various. 

The retired and unostentatious style of living, a- 
dopted by my brother, was in some sort unavoidable, 
with his slender health, and with his exact habits in 
regard to exercise, to careful diet, and early hours of 
rising and of retiring to rest ; and assuredly it was 
his decided choice, sanctioned by both his taste and 
judgment The name of being able to live in a more 
elegant and expensive style than others ; of possessing 
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a more valuable and expensive library, or of driving 
a finer horse and carriage than his neighbor, had no 
charm for him ; it was alien to his reason, his princi- 
ples and feelings. In fact he seemed, from the first, 
to take that estimate of the worth of all worldly 
splendors, and merely earthly possessions, which is 
usually taken only by men who have actually gone 
the round of these boasted enjoyments, and, in the 
near view of death, are constrained to exclaim with 
the preacher of old, ^^ Vanity of vanities: all is 
vanity ! " 

Early in the spring, of 1850, my inabiliiy to sup- 
ply any facts, relative to the business-life of my 
brother, was painfully felt by me, when applied to, 
for such data as I could give, by the venerable friend, 
who has since written a brief memoir of him, and 
connected it with his History of the Boston Athenae- 
um. Many traits of character were elicited by the 
zealous friendship and the unsolicited exertions of 
this gentleman, which otherwise must have remained 
unknown. 

Earnest application was made by Mr. Q. to sever- 
al merchants, of the first respectability in the city, 
who were also personal friends of my brother, con- 
cerning facts relating to his business life, of which 
Mr. Q. himself knew nothing. Hon. W. Sturgis, 

H. Lee, Esq., A. Heard, Esq., were of the number of 
21 
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those, who had been long acquainted wifli his bud- 
ness-life, and well understood the principles upon 
which he had conducted it, and who, with kind alac- 
rity, responded to this call. To avail myself of the 
additional light, thrown by this " Memoir," x)ver my 
own imperfect remembrances, I shall extract feeely 
from its pages. 

After some preliminary remarks, and some very 
brief notices of the ancestors of John Bromfield, and 
of his early education, Mr. Quincy allows the letters 
received from the above named gentlemen to tell their 
own story. 

Among these very warm-hearted and gratifjing 
tributes of esteem, I could not fail to be attracted first 
by an account given by Mr. Heard, of an interview 
with the deceased just before his death, whose words 
I now quote : 

" In a conversation that I had with him the day be- 
fore the attack that carried him from among us, when, 
he was unusually cheerful, he spoke very freely of 
leaving the world, and of the desirableness of being 
taken away upon a short summons, and named a num- 
ber of instances of those whom he had knowr^, who 
had departed without suffering, or giving trouble to 
their friends (which was always a consideration with 
him), and without the painful sense of a gradual wast- 
ing of the powers and strength of manhood, which is 
usually attendant upon protracted illness. This com- 
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paratively happy exit, however desirable, he observed, 
could not be secured ; we must submit to our destiny. 
Upon this occasion he remarked, quoting some anci- 
ent authority, that death, as it was the fate of all the 
living, should not be considered an evil ; that leaving 
this world was part of a great plan unnecessary for us 
to understand. 

^'Mr. Bromfield's character was not marked by 
points which served to make him popular with the 
world ; yet, if it can be said of any one, it may of 
him, that ' he was a man without guile/ and full of 
excellent qualities." 

Most consoling to me is this assurance, that the 
general tone and wonted vigor of my beloved broth- 
er's mind remained up to this time untouched, and in 
fuU action ; that his friend could say of him within 
thirty-six hours of his death, that "he was unusually 
cheerful," &c. The sentiments and opinions, thus 
conveyed by Mr. Heard, were not new to me ; they 
had often, in the course of the last twenty years, been 
spoken of or discussed by my brother in our famUiar 
intercourse. He took occasion, rather than made use 
of it^ to speak freely of death ; of its ine vitableness to 
all ; and of the great uncertainty as to its time and 
circumstances. I remember his once remarking, " that 
it might indeed be very uncertain whether we were 
ever bom into this world, but being bom, all uncer- 
tainty ceased ; we must die : and, as for old age, so 
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he felt it to be wise to prepare for death, not by liv- 
ing in gloomy fear of it, but in that healthy if not 
cheerful state of preparation, that would ward off its 
terrors ; and which would serve also to keep back the 
inroads, and make tolerable as much as possible 
the discomforts of old age. 

Most consoling indeed is it to know, that he was not 
only able to appear so well, and speak thus cheerfiil- 
ly to his friends on the 7th of December, but that he 
was permitted so perfectly to effect his earnest desire 
of saying his friends from prolonged suffering on his 
account, and to exemplify, to the very last, his princi- 
ple and habit of doing every thing for himself It 
seems that his mental energy enabled him to strug- 
gle with the feebleness of old age, and, in his own 
view, impending death, so far as to rise at the usual 
hour, to kindle the fire in his trusty sheet iron stove, 
for the last time ; and, as it proved, to shave himself 
for the grave ! His wonted walk, too, before break- 
fast, was taken, though a short one ; for, immediately 
upon his reaching his room, he was seized with the 
attack which deprived him of consciousness, and ter- 
minated his human existence within twenty-four hours. 

I must transcribe some additional remarks jBrom the 
letter of Mr. Heard, which deeply interest me : 

" My first acquaintance with Mr. Bromfield was in 
China, in, I think, 1809, where he was joint super- 
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cargo of the Atahualpa, with Mr. William Sturgis. 
He remained, after the departure of the ship, as Mr, 
Lyman's agent in China, where he was considered a 
model man, not only by his countrymen, but by the 
Chinese with whom he had dealings. In all his trans- 
actions he was scrupulously just and accurate, which 
gave him the entire confidence of all who knew him ; 
and through life he always sustained the character of 
a man of sterling principles, pure mind, and kind dis- 
positions, never for a moment forgetting the claims of 
those around him. He was constitutionally a gentle- 
man, and could not, if he would, have been otherwise, 
— ^possessing an unusual degree of refinement, com- 
bined with great intelligence and sound judgment. 
His knowledge was always at command, and always 
at the service of his friends. In speaking upon any 
subject in which he felt an interest, the ease and flow 
of his language kept pace with the vigor and rapidi- 
ty of his thoughts, and his conversation at such times 
was most interesting. In his habits he was exact and 
uniform, and to his industry and punctuality may be 
attributed his remarkable acquisition of information 
on so many topics. He was always careful of his per- 
sonal expenditures, from a sense that extravagance 
would not conduce to his happiness ; this, combined 
with his business talent, enabled him to exhibit dur- 
ing his lifetime a degree of liberality that few men 
can bring themselves to do." 

Mr. Quincy prefixes the following remarks, among 
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others^ to the letter addressed to him^ at his request^ 
by Henry Lee, Esq. See the Memoir, p. 18 : 

^During his residence in Canton, Mr. Bromfield 
received repeated valaable consignments of property 
from Henry Lee, Esq^ either on his own account, or 
from persons for whose confidence he was indebted to 
Mr. Lee's recommendation. His grateful feelings on 
these occasions were repeatedly shown in his letters 
to his mother and sister." 

pSxtracts from these are here adduced by Mr. 
Q., which are now omitted, because introduced else- 
where.] 

^ After having said that 'Mr. Bromfield was a man 
worthy to be held up to praise and imitation for his 
private virtues, not less than for his public benefac- 
tions;* and naming 1806 as the year when their ac- 
quaintance began, Mr. Lee goes on to say of his friend, 
^ Nature had bestowed upon Mr. Bromfield an ex- 
treme sensibility. His temper was ardent, and his 
family affections intense. His mother was one of the 
most admirable women of her time ; she was beloved 
and venerated by all, and by her son with an attach- 
ment bordering on devotion. From her precepts and 
example Mr. B. doubtless derived many of the most 
valued traits of his character ; and the desire to se- 
cure for her an independent provision and for his 
sister and brothers, whom he also ardently loved, gave 
probably the first bias to his mind to that determined 
spirit of independence, which formed the ground- 
work of his efforts." 
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'This spontaneous and aflfecting tribute of respect 
to the mother of the man he was endeavoring to honor, 
may authorize me to admit here a kindred extract, 
thdugh brief, from Mr. Quincy's Memoir, who says 
of that mother : 

^ She was in all respects entitled to the epithet, 
^admiraMe/ Such were the impressions made deep- 
ly on the mind of the writer of this Memoir, 
during many years of intimate Mendship with 
this lady ; whose character and virtues are thus accu- 
rately portrayed by another hand, — ' In all the more 
trying exigencies of her life, her conduct wa-s 
noble and magnanimous ; nor was it less so, 
while pursuing the even tenor of her daily life-long 
course, unnoticed and unknown. Retired froju the 
world, and needing not its stimulus of praise or Ap- 
plause, she was never happier than when surrounded 
with her nursery flock, to whose early training she 
devoted her almost undivided attention ; and for this 
tHhe was eminently qualified. Her own home school- 
education, under the supervision of her father, was 
the best that could be obtained. Her intelligent and 
highly cultivated mind, good judgment, jnodesty, 
.sweetness of temper, together with a dignity of man- 
ner, commanding yet strictly feminine, formed a charm 
that bound ier children to her irresistibly ; her life 
being to them a living commentary uj)on the truth 
and grandeur of her oracular teachings.' " 
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To resume the remarks upon Mr. B.'s business-life^ 
Mr. Lee goes on to say : 

**In the early periods of Mr. Bromfield*s career, he 
was chiefly employed as supercargo in foreign Toy- 
ageS; haying very valuable interests intrusted to his 
management The times, however, were those of 
embargo, non-intercourse, and war ; and the circum- 
siances by which his agency was surrounded, were 
unpropitious. But, although much of the property 
committed to him was lost, no shadow of reproach 
was ever cast upon his judgment, conduct, or fidelity; 
and he enjoyed to the last, the entire confidence of 
all those who had constituted him their agent 

^ After the restoration of peace, in 1815, Mr. Brom- 
field employed the small property he had then accu- 
mulated in adventures abroad, particularly in Eas- 
tern commerce, firom whence he drew large profits, in 
consequence of his thorough acquaintance with orien- 
tal customs and trade. When, however, through the 
increase of competition, this employment of his capi- 
tal became less profitable, he withdrew it, and subse- 
quently devoted himself to its increase by invest- 
ments, which the course of the Exchange offered, and 
which he made with great prudence, avoiding all 
risks, and seeking safe, rather than extravagant 
gains.'* 

The justness of these last remarks of Mr. Lee are 
confirmed by the following extract, firom a business 
letter, written in his own hand, at Canton, in 1811, 
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which, with other old papers, has, within a few weeks, 
come into my hands : 

** Deab Sturgis, 

^Tou know I am worth little, or nothing, and it 
stands me in hand to hold on by that little, which I 
have had so many hard knocks to obtain. I am too 
careful, too little of a speculator ever to gain much : 
in fact, am too little desirous of wealth ever to make 
many exertions to obtain it ; not that a moderate 
plum would be disagreeable to me — ^though 

'< Not to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant, 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent," — 

as your friend, Robert Bums says. Tou will strike 
me oflF the list of merchants, for quoting poetry in a 
cover to ask for a Bill of Lading. " 

After remarking that " the life of Mr. Bromfield 
was not eventful," Mr. Lee says : 

'^ There is however one incident of it, in which he had 
an opportunity to display his personal courage, pres- 
ence of mind, and force of character, which was highly 
applauded at the time, and which ought not to be omit- 
ted in any Memoir of him. It occurred in the year 1809, 
on board the ship Atahualpa, of which William Sturgis, 
Esq., was commander, and on board of which Mr. 
Bromfield was passenger, and was exhibited in defence 
of this ship when attacked by pirates in the China 
seas. Tou, Sir, will probably receive from Mr. Stur- 
gis, a fuller account of this aflfair, than any I can give. 
22 
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Buty as the successful defense and escape of the ship 
from imminent peril were chiefly attributable to the 
prowess and skill of Mr. Sturgis, he may possibly feel 
a delicacy in dwelling on the facts with so much par- 
ticularity as they deserve, highly creditable as they 
were to all concerned/* * * * * Regret- 
ting to omit some passages of great interest, I can 
only give in addition Mr. Lee's concluding remarks 
on this subject : '^ Capt. Sturgis was, however, equal 
to the emergency. Cutting his cables, he at the same 
time hoisted his sails, in order, if possible, to get with- 
in the protection of the fort, and gave battle to the 
enemy ; and after a serious engagement, * * * he 
succeeded in placing the ship under the protection of 
the fort at Macao. 

^In this defense, Mn Bromfield was second only to 
the commander in courage and activity. He took 
command of a gun, and responded to the orders of the 
captain with a self-possession and heroism, which, with 
the other qualities of his head and heart, endeared 
him to Mr. Sturgis ever afterward.** * * * 

Page 22 of the Memoir, Mr. Lee says : 

^ Mr. Brorafield*s rules of action were fixed, such as 
he deemed it the imperious duty of a merchant habitu- 
ally to observe ; and these he applied to the manage- 
ment as well of his own property as of that intrusted to 
him. To put anything important in jeopardy for the 
sake of great profits,- — ^to engage in hazardous enterpri- 
ses on borrowed capital ; and, for the sake of gain to our- 
selves to risk the property of others, — ^were frequent 
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topics of his reproof and reprobation ; the delicacy and 
firmness of his principle in this respect are, in this 
^ go-ahead community/' so uncommon, that they may 
be enumerated as among his ^peculiarities/ * * * 
" On questions of banking, currency, credit, com- 
mercial freedom, commercial restraints, population, 
poor-laws, and other like subjects with which the pub- 
lic mind has so long been perplexed and misled, Mr. 
Bromfield was highly enlightened. His views, how- 
ever, on most of these questions, and especially on 
currency, credit, and banking, not being in accordance 
with the current notions of the day, nor deemed to be 
promotive of the interests, or supposed interests of 
an influential portion of our citizens, they were con- 
demned as 'impracticable,' as ' radical,' or at any rate 
as unprofitable in their operation to those opposed to 
them. But they were sound, and many of those who 
were most distrustful of them, and the most violently 
opposed to them, have since become convinced of their 
soundness in consequence of the evils brought upon 
themselves and others, by a violation of them. * * * 
Mr. Bromfield respected the occupation in which he 
was engaged. He entertained more correct, liberal, 
and elevated views in regard to its utility and impor- 
tance, to its duties and responsibilities, than are preva- 
lent in the community." 

Having access, through the kindness of Mr. Lee, to 
his unpublished notices, from which Mr. Quincy made 
such extracts as his limited Memoir would allow, I 
find myself obliged to restrain my desire of using 
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many very interesting passages, confirming traits of 
character already given in the *^ Reminiscences/' and 
many, many others of warm-hearted eulogy, that came 
spontaneously from the generous heart and eloquent 
pen of the writer. I must close with the following 
remarks, of Mr. Lee, taken from the 23d page of Mr. 
Q.'s Memoir : 

'^ Although Mr. Bromfield avoided frequent inter- 
course even with those towards whom he stood in in- 
timate and friendly relations, yet this did not arise 
from any disrespect or want of affection for his fellow 
men ; still less could it be referred to any mental or 
moral inaptitude to appreciate the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of social intercourse, and its elevating and 
civilizing tendencies. For no one, who enjoyed the 
pleasure and advantage of his society, could faQ to 
perceive the cordial and respectful spirit in which he 
sustained his part. His conversation was replete with 
information, entertaining and instructive. His mind, 
naturally strong, had been improved by careful culti- 
vation, and his observations indicated great medita- 
tion and research. His opinions were characterized 
by orginality and independence ; frequently differing 
from those generally entertained, and often from those 
of the persons with whom he conversed ; yet he lis- 
tened with attention and respect to the arguments of 
those who differed from him, and yielded the same 
right of independence to the judgment of others, 
which he claimed for his own. 
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^'Mr. Bromfield's manners, on the first approach, 
were somewhat formal, even to his friends and ac- 
quaintance, but in nothing were they austere or re- 
pulsive. There was in his demeanor so much of dig- 
nity, refinement, and gentleness, that even a transient 
acquaintance could not fail to perceive that he pos- 
sessed all the qualities which characterize a gentle- 
man." 

From the commucication of another very intelligent 
and warm-hearted friend, made also to Mr. Quincy, at 
his special request, I am, again, constrained to make 
but few extracts, when I should gladly place almost 
the whole of it by the side of my own remembrances; 
indeed so vivid are the traits given by Mr. Sturgis, 
of his friend, that those best acquainted with his way 
of thinking, and speaking, might almost fancy they 
were listening, also, to the very tones of his voice. 

After some few introductory remarks, Mr. Sturgis 
says of his friend : 

" Mr. Bromfield was one who can be appreciated 
only by those who knew him intimately ; and of such 
the number is small, for he was by no means lavish 
of his confidence, and, though courteous to all, was 
intimate with few. My own acquaintance with Mr. 
Bromfield, began under the following circumstances. 
In the spring of 1809, 1 was in command of the ship 
Atahualpa, belonging to the late Theodore Lyman, 
senior, preparing for a voyage to China. * * * 
We met for the first time, only the day before sailing, 
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and were wholly ignorant of each other^s views, hab- 
its, and tastes. * * * * "VVe soon, however, 
came to a full understanding ; and I doubt if two in- 
dividuals ever did, or could, make a four months' 
passage together, more harmoniously and pleasantly. 
He was full of information on a great variety of sub- 
jects, and there was a dry humor, and a piquancy in 
his unreserved colloquial intercourse, that were per- 
fectly fascinating. * * * * Everything went on so 
smoothly and pleasantly, that when we anchored in. 
Macao roads, on the evening of the 21st of August, 
we could scarcely forbear regretting that our passage 
was so nearly finished." 

Mr. Sturgis then refers slightly to the engage- 
ment of the Atahualpa, with a fleet of pirates, while 
anchored at Macao, waiting only for the pilot, already 
sent for, to take her up the Canton river. Mr. S. 
was hindered, doubtless, by his nice sense of delica- 
cy, as Mr. Lee has already suggested, he might be, 
from entering into the minutiae of the engagement, 
as he was the principal actor in it ; and as it took 
place in open day-light, in view of thousands of spec- 
tators, who thronged the shores, and covered the ad- 
jacent hiUs, thrilling with anxieiy for the event, while 
witnessing the unequal struggle between eleven men 
on board the ship, and more than a thousand savages 
who were surrounding her. This brilliant exploit of 
Captain Sturgis, who thus saved the ship confided to 
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his care, with three hundred thousand Spanish dol- 
lars on board, was, under such circumstances, esteem- 
ed to be without parallel ; and many of the observ- 
ers from the shores had exclaimed, while the fight 
was going on, (which lasted forty minutes,) "that 
Mr. Lyman's ship and cargo were not worth one 
dollar." Thus was the Commander praised in un- 
measured terms by those who had seen his valor 
and prompt generalship, but at the distance of three 
or four miles. My brother, however, standing, as 
it were, side by side with his friend on the same 
deck, knew the details of the exigence while they 
were occurring; and knew that the first officer, 
a very eflFective and reliable man, Mr. D. C. Bacon, 
had already left the ship with four of the hands for 
the pilot, and that thus Capt. Sturgis's power of re- 
sistance was essentially lessened. Language could 
hardly be found to express his estimate of the ad- 
mirable self-possession, as well as daring prowess, 
the wonderful skill, and good judgment, which were, 
as if by intuition, exhibited throughout this emer- 
gence by his friend ; to whose indomitable courage, 
and unsurpassed and unremitting exertions, he felt 
indebted for the preservation of his own life. 

Capt Sturgis returned from Canton, leaving my 
brother stiU a resident at that place. Immediately 
upon his arrival in Boston, he was eager to know 
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where he could find the mother of his fiSeuid, ^ £ot^ 
to use his own words, ^ he must see Mrs. Bromfield.'' 
Mrs. B. was then in the city, on a visit to her friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Lowell, at whose house the calls 
or visits of Capi S. were received, with a joy almost 
equalling his own beautiful enthusiasm ; and whose 
unmeasured praises of her son, delighted the mother, 
of course. 

Among other anecdotes of the voyage, given to her 
at this time by Capt S. in what might be termed his 
brilliant colloquial manner of narrating, is the follow- 
ing, which I record here as illustrative, in shorthand, 
of some peculiarities of both the gentlemen, who had 
so lately met together as total strangers. Soon after 
sailing, Mr. B. had told Capt. S., it seems, that "he 
hoped not to prove a Jonah on board his ship, but 
that, hitherto, he had been remarkable only for his 
invariably ill-starred fortune." To this his new friend 
gaily replied, " not at all ; believe me, you will find 
from this time, that the tables of fortune are turned, 
and that in future you are to become a partaker of the 
good luck which has always been my allotment ;" for 
the result of this kindly prediction, both must^ of 
course, wait for ^Hhe developments of time." It 
ought, perhaps, to be told here, that the one of these 
individuals had been blest with a fine constitution ; 
was a fiivorite of fortune in all respects, and at that 
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time was buoyant with youth, health, hope, and hap- 
piness; while a Turk would have said that " the oth- 
er was curst with a wretched constitution, and nerv- 
ous temperament, and had been fated to, and follow- 
ed by every form of evil fortune enclosed in the box 
of Pandora." Was it not natural, then, that the first 
should see in this bright world but ^the fairest, hap- 
piest attitude of things T while it was equally natu- 
ral that the other should dwell upon the dark side 
of every picture, and expect but trouble and disaster 
on every side ! 

This voyage proved to be a delightful one, with- 
out any cross-accideni^ and stood in strong contrast 
with any Mr. Bromfield had before experienced. As 
the friends were conversing in the twilight of the last 
evening they were to pass together on ship-board. 
Cap! Sturgis, referring to the remark made by his 
friend, at the outset of the voyage, and the reply, 
made at the time, said : ^Now, Bromfield, that we 
have arrived safely, after a prosperous voyage of four 
months, yielding us only pleasure, will you not ad- 
mit that my * prophecy has turned out history,' and 
that this time at least, you have been a sharer in my 
good fortune?" "Most assuredly, and most cheer- 
fully do I endorse all you have said, my fiiend, of 
our happy fortunes, so feix ; but ought we to pro- 
nounce cm the safety of the voyage, till the pilot has 
23 
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taken the vessel into port ?'' was the characteristio 
reply. This characteristic anticipation of evil, and 
fear o^ or preparation for possible disaster, must have 
struck Captain Sturgis, under the circumstances, as 
all but absurd. In midsummer, lying at anchor in a 
calm sea, and under bright skies, within a few miles 
of the Canton river, for any accident to happen, must 
have seemed to one weU acquainted with the ordinar 
ry course of things, as impossible, as it had been^ 
heretofore, without precedent 

The next morning, however, soon after the glass 
could be used, Mr. Bromfield was seen aloft, search- 
ing in the fer horizon, within the field of vision, for 
what he feared to find, and for what he, ere long, 
thought he did find. He communicated his fears to 
Capt Sturgis, and was told that he had already ex- 
amined for himself, and that if anything was to be seen, 
so small and at such a distance were the objects, that 
he could not share in his apprehensions. After a 
renewed examination, Mr. Bromfield requested his 
friend, whatever might be his own opinion, as an act 
of friendship to himself, to prepare for an attack. In 
answer to this appeal, I will use the words of Capt. 
Sturgis ; (see Mr. Quincy's Memoir, page 10,) ^ and 
though I did not at the moment participate in the a- 
larm, yet, regardful of his feelings, I promptly took 
measures for defence and escape, that ultimately sav- 
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ed us; but had they been delayed till my own ap- 
prehensions were awakened, it might very likely have 
been too late, and our destruction inevitable." 

Living in great retirement, and unused to partak- 
ing in any way in the stirring and startling events of 
life, it cannot be deemed strange that these, and oth- 
er minutiae concerning an only and most dear son, 
given by an eye-witness, and by the living voice of a 
most intelligent and enthusiastic friend, should have 
made a deep impression on the mind of his mother, 
as well as on the interested friends who had gathered 
around her, also delighted listeners, and partakers of 
her joy : nor was it strange that on her return to 
her happy home these things, detailed by her lips, 
should have remained " fastened as a nail in a sure 
place,'^ in the memory of an only and almost idoliz- 
ing sister. An interested friend, who went early on 
board the ship to get some items of what had occur- 
ed before Capt. S. could well leave it, was charmed 
with the beautiful enthusiasm with which that gen- 
tleman promptly replied to the earnest inquiry : *^But 
where was Mr. Bromfield, during the fight ?" ^*Mr. 
Bromfield, sir, was wherever danger pressed : with a 
handkerchief round his head, in his shirt sleeves, and 
with face and hands blackened with smut and smoke, 
he fought like a lion in the thickest of it ;" and, as 
appears from the following paragraph of the Memoir, 
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(page 10,) seemed mainly solicitous that due praise 
should be accorded to his friend : ^ Had those who 
witnessed the whole transaction been disposed at first 
to ascribe Mr. Bromfield's alarm to timidiiy, the cool 
self-possession and firm intrepidity, with which he 
aided in defence of the ship, when the danger became 
imminent^ and an attack was actually made, would 
have fully satisfied them, that he was by no means 
deficient in personal courage, but was actuated solely 
by a prudent desire to avoid danger, when nothing 
but disaster could result from useless exposure." 

I should think it wrong to omit here, as connected 
with this singular encounter, an allusion to two r^ 
markable facts. One was, that the shot was poured 
in upon the Atahualpa in such volleys, as to riddle 
the sails and rigging, and so to weaken the main- 
mast that it could scarcely keep its upright position, 
and that, had a strong breeze sprung up, it must 
have gone by the board ; but in this exigence, a mere 
breath of wind, coming firom the right quarter, at the 
right moment^ gently fanned the tattered sails, till 
they brought the ship under protection of the Cas- 
tle. Another event, equally strange, was, (if both 
facts may not be viewed as providential,) that not a 
man on board the ship was wounded ! 

Mr. Sturgis then says, to quote firom page eleventh 
of the Memoir : 

^Associated as we were in transactions at Canton, 
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I could judge from personal observation of his ca« 
pacity as a practical ^business man/ and such was 
the opinion I then formed, coniBrmed by the experi- 
ence of after years, of his talents, qualifications, and 
sound judgment, that I could not select a man whom 
I should have preferred as an agent for the manage- 
ment of commercial business in any quarter of the 
globe. I left him at Canton, where he remained a 
year ; and this voyage laid the foundation of the for- 
tune he subsequently acquired, which was slowly but 
surely accumulated, by persevering industry in the 
safest manner ; for I doubt if he ever engaged in a 
transaction that the most fastidious prudence would 
have pronounced to be hazardous. He never com- 
menced an adventure without a careful estimate of 
probabilities, or closed one without looking thorough- 
ly into details and results. He often remarked that 
*many men are ruined by omitting to make figures.^ 
His knowledge of commerce was extensive and accu- 
rate, and whatever he undertook to do, was sure to 
be done in the best manner. * * * * He ad- 
mitted that a system of credit is indispensable in 
this country, but denounced in no measured terms 
the extent to which we have carried it, as a fruitftd 
source of commercial embarrassments and financial 
convulsions. To this dangerous extension and indis- 
criminate granting of credit, he mainly ascribed the 
&ilure of three fourths of those who engage in trade 
and commerce." 

I am induced to copy many paragraphs, verbatim, 
from Mr. Sturgis, because he was so ^miliar with 
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the opinions of my brother on fhese subjeoiB, that it 
is a peculiar pleasure to see them so intelligently and 
succinctly stated, by one so well qualified to judge of 
fheir worth, and thus giving to them the sanction of 
his experience : 

^'As his property increased, a portion of it was iu- 
vested in various manufacturing companies; and, 
had some of his views in relation to this great branch 
of industry, been adopted and carried out, the inter- 
est of those engaged in it would have been greatly 
promoted. He asserted that the manufacturers them- 
selves were their own worst enemies, and maintained 
that all the injury they sustained firom the unwise 
and vacillating policy of government^ and the hostili- 
ty of 'free trade' advocates, was trifling compared 
with the injury they inflicted upon themselves by 
premature and almost reckless increase of producing 
power. * Why, my friend,' he would say to me, * we 
manufacturers may clamor for protection, and rail at 
the government for its hostility to the manufacturing 
interest, till we make ourselves hoarse, and it will do 
no good. The truth is, government has little power 
in this matter, for weal or woe, and can only aggrar 
rate or mitigate, in a degree, the evils we bring up- 
on ourselves, by competing with ourselves. It is not 
the government, it is Messieurs A, and B, and C, and 
D, ( enumerating those who usually take the lead in 
getting up new manufacturing establishments, ) with 
their associates, who do the mischief by keeping pro- 
duction too far ahead of consumption ; and, if the ra- 
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pid growth of this country chance to bring demand 
up with supply, these gentlemen seem to strain every 
nerve to give supply the lead again, as if they dread- 
ed that our occasional periods of prosperity would 
last too long. It is the eagerness to sell water-pow- 
er, and find employment for their machine-shops, that 
prostrates the manufacturing business ; and we can 
only hope, that, as all these concerns are principally 
owned by the same individuals, they will by and by 
discover, that, where one dollar is gained by getting 
up new establishments, five are often lost by the con- 
sequent depression in price of the productions of 
those already in operation.' He was not alone in 
these views. 

^*Mr. Bromfield was familiar with matters of 
finance and currency. He perceived the adaptation 
of a mixed currency, to the business and wants of 
this country, but was never free from apprehension 
that the paper element would predominate, and the 
country be flooded with irredeemable paper. He was 
proud of the financial position, maintained by New 
England, during the war with Great Britain, from 1812 
to 1815, at a time when all south and west of her 
borders, failed to fulfil their engagements and suffered 
dishonor ; but he was sadly troubled and deeply mor- 
tified at the course taken in 1837, when, in a time of 
profound peace and apparent prosperity, all the money- 
ed institutions in the country suspended payment, not 
(as they alleged) for want of means, but because they 
chose to consider it for the public good that they 
should violate their engagements and refuse to pay 
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fheir debts. He deplored the cdrcmnstance as a na* 
tional calamity, and seemed to feel it little less than 
a stain upon every solvent man's personal honor. ^ It 
is not,' said he, 'so much the immediate effect that I 
deprecate, but I dread the consequences hereafter. If 
individuals who have once violated &ith can never be 
relied upon afterwards, how can you expect that soul- 
less corporations, if once permitted to disregard all 
laws with impunity, will refrain from doing so again 
whenever their interest can be thereby promoted. 
Corporations,' he added, ' are convenient and useful^ 
but there is no safety in them unless regulated by 
stringent laws, and these laws strictly enforced.* * * 
^ Mr. Bromfield read much and thought more. The 
tendency of his mind was to investigation, but not 
speculation. He deemed it a waste of time, howev*- 
er, to investigate subjects upon which even an ap- 
proximation to certainty could not be reached, and 
which promised no compensating results for labor 
thus bestowed. * There are,* said he, ^ enough prac- 
tical and useful matters to be looked into to occupy 
the longest life.* He bowed to no authority in mat- 
ters that admitted of difference of opinion, but chose 
to examine and collate the views of others, and then 
to form his own. I have never known one less dis- 
posed to adopt opinions, however high the source 
whence they emanated, without passing them through 
the alembic of his own mind. He often, therefore, 
rejected those prevalent at the moment, and was sel- 
dom carried away by the current of popular feeling. 
He was, if I may be allowed the expression, thoroughly 
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anti-humbug, and regarded most of the exciting top- 
ics of the day with philosophic calmness, or with a 
feeling bordering upon disgust. * * * 

"His opinions, being deliberately and carefully 
formed, were adhered to somewhat tenaciously ; but, 
though well prepared to defend them, he generally 
shunned controversy, and it was only with intimate 
friends that "he would willingly engage in dispute. 
Whenever he did so, his manner was invariably cour- 
teous and considerate. He was a firm believer in the 
great truths of Christianity, and in its adaptation to 
the condition and wants of humaniiy, but had no sec- 
tarian prejudices, and scarcely a preference. He at- 
tached little importance to forms, and was willing that 
every man should worship after his own fashion. He 
held that man was accountable to God alone for his 
belief, and to society only for his actions. I have 
more than once heard him quote approvingly the sen- 
timent of the poet ; 

^ For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can't be wrong, whose life is in the right.-' 

With these liberal views he could, of course, tolerate 
the. great diversity of opinion on such subjects ; and 
he extended this spirit even to what he deemed ill- 
judged or useless efforts to proselytize. He was wil- 
ling that Jews should cling to the faith of their fath- 
ers and remain Jews, and equally willing that vision- 
ary enthusiasts should associate for their conversion. 
He concurred heartily in the sentiment of Lord Ba- 
con, that the great object of life, ^nd the highest du- 

24 
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ty of man, are the multiplication of human enjoyments 
and the mitigation of human sufferings. ^ * * 

** Were I to sum up his most prominent traits, I 
should say they were unwavering devotion to what- 
ever he deemed duty ; unwearied industry and un- 
faltering perseverance in whatever he undertook ; but, 
above all, unswerving integriiy and uncompromising 
self-respect" 

From the above extracts, made from the very in- 
teresting and copious communication of Mr. Sturgis, 
I turn to the few paragraphs so modestly contributed 
by D. C. Bacon, Esq., also given at the request of Mr. 
Qumcy : 

*^I am aware," says this gentleman, *^that I am 
totally incompetent to do justice to the character of 
such a man as Mr. Bromfield. I was acquainted 
with him from 1808 till the time of his death, and can 
truly say, I have always had and still retain the great- 
est respect for him as a high-minded moral man, of 
the strictest integrity, and one of the most agreeable 
and pleasant companions, both on board ship and on 
shore, that it was ever my good fortune to be ac- 
quainted witL" 

The following items, given by Mr. Bacon, make an 
important addition to those stated by Mr. Sturgis on 
the same subject : 

** I made a passage with Mr. Bromfield in the ship 
Atahualpa, in 1809, to China. During that voyage 
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the ship was attacked off Macao, by twenty-two large 
Ladrone junks, some of them twice the tonnage of 
the ship ; and it was entirely owing to the courage 
and good judgement of Captain William Sturgig, and 
to the great exertions of, the others on board at the 
time, only two-thirds of a crew, (myself and four men 
being then absent,) that saved the ship from capture ; 
Mr^ Bromfield having performed all that lay in his 
power during the engagement, with the same un- 
flinching discharge of duty, however arduous, which 
marked his whole life. Captain Sturgis^s conduct, for 
courage and good judgment in that engagement, re- 
ceived the highest praise from all those who saw, and 
were capable of judging of the manner in which the 
ship was worked, and of his great exertions to save 
the ship and crew from pirates." 

All those who remember the excitement and ad- 
miration caused by this signal achievement, in the 
community, at the time of its occurrence, must feel 
under obligation to Mr. Bacon, (who was a highly 
esteemed officer on board the Atahualpa, though des- 
tined to be, that morning, but a spectator of the dis- 
tressing scene from the shore,) for the accurate state- 
ment he gives of the comparative forces of the com- 
batants. Let us imagine, for a moment, a merchant 
vessel, with but the ordinary means of defence, ly- 
ing at anchor, with but nine of the crew on board 
beside the commander, and one passenger, taken by 
surprise ; and in this condition see her '' attacked by 
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twenty-two large Ladrone junks, some of them twice 
the tonnage of the ship " and thronged with men pre- 
pared for battle ! Fearful odds, indeed ! Yet, be- 
hold, after a hotly contested battle of forty minutes^ 
the ship, men, and cargo safe ! saved, mainly, by the 
skill and power of one man, the noble commander. 
After the lapse of forty years, doubtless, many of 
the details have passed from the memory of the prin- 
cipal actor in this severe exigence ; especially, as, 
at the time it occurred, it was an exploit spoken of 
by himself, as an affair of no great magnitude ; and^ 
in his recent reference to it, in his letter to Mr. Quin- 
cy, he seems to introduce it as connected with his 
first acquaintance with the friend he eulogizes, and as 
illustrative of his moral energy and courage, rather 
than as having any lot or part in the matter himself 

But must not memory be awakened from her trance, 
as by a shock of electricty, when it is appealed to by 
the simple, graphic statement of some remarkable 
facts, related by one of his own ship's company, more 
than forty years afl:er their occurrence ? 

In closing the extracts now made ftt)m tiie com- 
munications of the intelligent gentlemen, who have 
Ihus proved the reality of their friendship by mak- 
ing contributions so essential to the character of their 
departed friend, I may be allowed to express in 
words my deep gratitude, and sense of personal obli- 
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gation, which I am aware can never, otherwise, be 
imparted by me. 

Toward the venerable writer of the Memoir — ^words 
come not : — ^I can only think, and feeL 

Assuredly, but for the energy, enthusiasm, and 
promptitude of this aged friend, then seventy-seven 
years of age, these very letters, so valuable, had nev- 
er seen the light ! 

While passing by many passages, from which I 
should have gladly made extracts, my honored rela- 
tive will permit me to use, verbatim, the few but 
most eflfective pages, which close his own contribu- 
tion to the memory of his kinsman ; and will not for- 
bid me the expression of the affectionate and grate- 
ful reverence, which are cherished for him in my 
heart : 

^ Mr. Bromfield's time was not exclusively devoted 
to business. His knowledge of life and acquaintance 
with the world opened to him never-fetiling sources 
of thought and reflection, which were readily placed 
at the service of all who had recourse to him. In 
contributing to the instruction of others, his language 
was easy and eloquent ; and in what he uttered there 
were ever displayed research, meditation, various in- 
formation, and deep wisdom. Books were to him a 
constant source of occupation and amusement. In 
their company, he felt not the want of general socie- 
ty. Self-sustained, and with an ever-pervading sense 
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of his responsibility to Heaven, he valued but little^ 
and courted not at all, the common opinion of man- 
kind. 

" As his property increased, his desire of useful- 
ness increased with ii The objects to which his ac- 
quisitions should ultimately be applied, were, proba- 
bly, never out of his mind. The right of selecting 
them was maintained and vindicated with a pertina- 
ciousness belonging to that spirit of independence, 
for which he was distinguished. 

^ In December, 1845, Mr. Bromfield communicated 
to the writer of this Memoir, the liberal design 
which occupied his thoughts, in language at once 
characteristic, and indicative of a fixed purpose. 
* My property,' said he, 'has increased beyond my 
hopes, and even my desires. I now feel myself at 
liberty to gratify a prevailing wish of my heart, and 
to do something permanent and useful for a city, in 
which a great part of my life has been passed. Cir- 
cumstances have made it my duty to accumulate. 
But I see no value in wealth, and have little regard 
for it, except for its ultimate use ; but in respect to 
this I feel a sense of great responsibilty. Hitherto 
my view, as to that ultimate use, has been limited to 
the provisions of my last will. But, as my property 
has increased, I begin to doubt whether an applica- 
tion of a part of it to an earlier object of usefulness 
be not most wise. By will, a man bestows only what 
he can no longer keep. It is a fund of generosity, 
formed out of the expectations and rights of relatives 
and heirs. Nothing can be strictly called a gift, ex- 
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cept that which a man executes in his life-time. For 
this I am prepared and desirous* But I must be un- 
known. I have extreme repugnance to notoriety.' 
The conversation then turned upon the amount he 
proposed to give, and to the objects to which it should 
be applied. He observed, that he felt justified in 
giving away fifty thousand dollars, but after great 
deliberation he had resolved to restrict his gift at 
present to twenty-five thousand. As to the object of 
his bounty, the wants of the Boston Athenaeum were 
known to him, and he had concluded to come to its 
aid. His pleasure in literary pursuits made a chief 
part of his enjoyment, and probably decided the di- 
rection of his liberality. Mr. Bromfield's repug- 
nance to be known as the author of this gift to the 
Athenaeum was with great difficulty surmounted. — 
But, when it was urged that its origin could not long 
be concealed in an inquisitive community, — ^that he 
might be subjected to inquiries, which his strict re- 
gard to veracity would render it impossible to 
evade, — ^and also that it was as much a man's duty 
to be true to himself, as to be just to others, he final- 
ly acceded ; and reluctantly consented, that if the 
proposal of his gift and its terms were accepted by 
the Proprietors of the Athenaeum, his name should 
not be withheld." 

After briefly noticing the illness, which, within 
twenty-four hours of the seizure, released his friend 
from the earth, Mr. Quincy adds : 

**Mr. Bromfield's property was found, after his 
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deaths considerably to exceed two hundred thousand 
dollars, invested with great judgment and care^ and 
was distributed by his last will with a wisdom and 
precision, altogether in unison with the principles and 
habits of his life. Having fulfilled to the utmost the 
duties of affinity, affection, and friendship, he de- 
voted his remaining ample resources to the service 
of the public, giving 

To tbe Ma»acliiisett8 General Hospital, and to the 

McLean Asylum, in equal shares, ... ^o 000 

To the Massachusetts Eje and Ear Infirmarj, . . . lo 000 

*• •* Boston Female Asylum, - - - - • lo 000 

^ ^ Asylum for Indigent Boys, 10 000 

«' *' Farm School at Thompson's Island, . . ^ lO 000 

<< « Asylum for the Blind, 10 000 

« *• Seamen's Aid Society, 10 000 

** ^ Town of Ne vburyport, for its improrement and 

omafflenty* .,..*.» 10 000 

$110 000 

^ By these nohle and generous benefactions to the 
public, Mr. Bromfield erected an enduring memorial 
to his own virtues, and to a name of which he was 
the last representative." 

« See Note G. 
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Since the preceding pages were sent to press, it 
has occurred to me, that a few more " colloquial recol- 
lections" of a friend, H. Lunt, Esq., may be added 
with advantage j as also some extracts from familiar 
letters : 

^' Mr. Bromfield was distinguished for system, for 
method, philosophically so ; based upon the practical 
understanding of things, never mystical. It was pe- 
culiar to him to express himself in rather short but 
pertinent sentences, and to avoid with others, so far 
as good manners would permit, all unnecessary para- 
phrase, and, when proper, good humoredly would 
say; ^' Come, let us cut the matter short, and consid- 
er every period a mile stone ;" never rude, however, 
with the circumlocution of others, and when tired of 
any unavoidable discussion, was ready to make his 
bow and retire. 

^ Mr. Bromfield was a person of great native mod- 
esty, yet his mind was stored with information, and 
was possessed of correct knowledge of men and things. 
When the personal character of another was involved, 
he was never detected in invidious remark, but was 
always much pleased with an opportunity to set off 
the merits of others, making due allowances for the 
adventitious circumstances which such person might 
have been exposed to, thus manifesting his noble lib- 
erality of mind. He was always authentic, especial- 
ly when responsibility for truth was likely to be in- 
volved ; taking especial care, that no possible infer- 
25 
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ence^ from any word of his, should be liablo to do any 
injustice to another. 

^ The subject of death had no great terror for hinu 
The main thing, he said, was to see that all our con- 
cerns were well adjusted for that event ; and he would 
quote the familiar lines, 

** Taught half by reason, half by mere decays 
To welcome death and calmly pass away." 

A practical christian, he always did to others as he would 
be done by; all sectarian notions he discarded; respect- 
ing ^modes of faith," his motto was, '^ his can't be wrongs 
whose life is in the right" His theory and practice 
were in harmony. 

^ He oflen quoted sublime passages from the In- 
spired Writers, and particularly from the book of Job. 
He well knew how to speak a word in season to the 
desponding ; and when a friend gave way to a gloomy 
bias, would perhaps address him thus, ^ Come, throw 
but a stone, the Giant dies ! 

^ The last time I rode with him, we were sudden- 
ly overtaken by a shower of rain ; this circumstance 
quickly reminded him, he said, of a text he had heard 
preached from by the Rev. Mr. Frothingham, " hath 
the rain a father?" Thus, appropriate trains of 
thought were suggested by every occasion. 

** Although the texture of Mr. Bromfield*s mind 
predisposed him to much thought and reflection, yet 
he could relax occasionally. In one instance, not long 
before his decease, in a short drive which he took 
with me in his buggy, the weather being very fine, 
and the surrounding views picturesque, he seemed to 
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feel in full harmony with the scene, and with a flour^ 
ish of his whip said, well, 

** The blest to day, are as completely so, 
As who were blest a thousand years ago." 

On page 125 of the Reminiscences is a part of a 
letter from a most valued friend, on an occasion of 
great interest to me, and I am now induced to place 
here a portion of another letter from the same friend, 
dictated by the same sympathy and enthusiasm, on 
an occasion of far greater trial ; because both serve 
to make the worth of the departed better understood 
and appreciated. For the same reasons I venture to 
make extracts also from a letter of a daughter of this 
friend on the last occasion : 

" Boston, Dec. 13, 1849. 

^*My dearest friend,! cannot refrain from attempt- 
ing to express to you with my own hand, what my 
heart is full of, in connection with the interesting 
event which has lately occurred. Among the many 
reflections which suggest themselves to my mind, I 
am most struck with the bearing of the various 
circumstances which have attended the event, — ^the 
singular fulfilment of all that would have been the 
desire of our departed friend. The ability to enjoy 
to the last moment the blessings of air and exercise 
— ^and then to return, to reach his home, (not to fall 
in the street) and from that home to be instantane- 
ously, unconsciously, in a single moment, to pass to 
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another state of never ending reward and happiness ! 

Thu?, with no fiery, throbbing pain, 

No cold gradations of decay, 
Death broke at once the vital chain, 

And freed his soul the nearest way." 

" How blessed to be spared the long protracted 
failure of mind and body ! In his peculiar situation, 
without a family, it was the crowning mercy. Thea 
all the succeeding and attending circumstances, — so 
exactly what he would have wished. The prompt- 
ness and propriety of everything. No delay ; no pa- 
rade ; but everything done in the best manner; — ^all, 
all so beautiful, so appropriate to his peculiar charac- 
teristics. All this is subject for thankfulness from 
those who loved and respected him. 

" But above all, and over all, stands the noble dis- 
position he has made of his worldly possessions. 
How noble, how beautiful ! contrasted with the con- 
duct of so many of our millionaires, who wore purple 
and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day ; — 
and dying, remembered none of those, whose bless- 
ings will follow the memory of the good man who 
cared for, and provided for the wants of all who had 
any claim upon his affections or his benevolence. 
What honor to his name, and to his memory ! All 
who loved and respected him, must feel it an honor, 
to have been connected with him, and to our common 
nature. And when we consider his benefactions! 
How wise, how benevolent, how thoughtful of the 
best ways of conferring the greatest good to the re- 
cipients. I speak now of his private bequests. The 
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public ones speak for themselves in language that 
can never be silent." * * * * 



" Boston, Dec. 1849, Sund. Eve. 

* * * * " for although the dispensa- 
tion that removed your dear brother, and our honored 
friend, — ^the friend of the community, — ^was so ten- 
derly and beautifully ordered, yet such a chain of lov- 
ing friendship formed in earliest life, and welded year 
by year, to endure the tension of all trial, and every 
varied experience, cannot be suddenly sundered with- 
out an electric shock to the survivor. Even the beau- 
tiful exhibition of a true public spirit and private 
generosity, which that last WUl and Testament mani- 
fests, (for I will not say displays) while it must en- 
tirely justify even your estimate of your brother's 
character, and gratify a sister's most honorable pride, 
seems to render the parting with such a spirit the 
more difficult. The universal voice of the communi- 
ty is raised to express their sense of gratitude and 
admiration to him, whose generous bounty has added 
so largely to the funds of charity ; — ^to those who 
dwell in poverty upon the land, and to those who 
wander far off upon the seas ; to those who sit in 
darkness, "on them has his light shined," and to 
those who are doomed to the bed of sickness ; and 
the sorrows of the clouded intellect, — ^they, too, here 
and hereafter, will call him blessed, who has minis- 
tered to their comfort and support so nobly. 

" Well spoke a friend to M lately, when she 
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said, ^ihe name of Bromfield dies with fhis gentle- 
man :** *^Not so, — ^he has rendered it immortal I** 

** Mr. Bromfield has escaped, what to his delicacy 
would have been a severe trial, the admiration and 
praise, he so richly merited, — ^for he, (to borrow 
the beautiful lines of Lyttleton) 

Though raised superior now to praise or blame, 
Hears not the feeble voice of human fame ;" 

yet the consciousness of the good he has accomplish- 
ed, and the incense of grateful hearts, may, by some 
medium to us unknown, — 



■ " beyond the starry pole, 



Yet touch with pleasure his immoi*tal soul T' 
9|B « # 4: « 4: 



There is one letter more, from the daughter of a 
dear ftiend deceased, which, for similar reasons to 
those given above, I am anxious to adduce in this 
place. This friend writes, March 24, 1851, after hav- 
ing seen the MS. Keminiscences: 

" One line must go to you to night, my dear friend^ 
to tell you with what a swelling heart, and with what 
tearful eyes, I have read the sketch of your brother^s 
character. It has completely taken possession of my 
imagination ; or, I should rather say, it has so dwelt 
in my mind, that I seem to myself to have known 
him, and claim to comprehend his large and noble 
souL To me it is most deeply affecting, — ^this pow- 
er of his, — ^to provide so carefully for the comfort and 
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cfnjojrment of others, and all the time to bo so little 
regardful of any common form of enjoyment or self- 
indulgence for himself. And then, when the world is 
so full of people, who can pour out feelings, thoughts, 
sentiments and professions, — ^to find one who saved 
all this power for action, and then was always ready. 
At first view, it seems a tragedy, — ^this life of many 
disappointments, and of few delights. But when wc 
look beyond, and take in the whole, how truly do wo 
realize the nobleness of that soul, who " losing his 
life in this world" found it indeed again, and has 
taught us the true worth of life, — ^that it is to build 
up the inward, and not the outward ! 

^To such a soul what must it be to be admitted in- 
to the nearest communion with absolute Truth and 
Justice, to dwell in the felt presence of Infinite Love ! 
We can now read with calm and willing patience of 
all the disappointments and privations, which a ten- 
der afifection would fain have spared him. Indeed, 
how shall we presume to wish that the training of 
that high and noble spirit had been otherwise? I 
have rejoiced in a new and deepened conviction of 
immortality, and all the springs of my inward life 
have been invigorated." 

Believing the above to be true, I welcome the 
beautiful enthusiasm thus expressed ; for is it not an 
honor and a praise to him, who so lived as to call it 
forth? 

I would now write my last lines, as my first were 
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written^ with a respectful reference to that friend, 
whose friendship and prompt energy alone enahled 
me to raUy my scattered and enfeebled powers from 
the prostration of a sudden and deep grief, to some 
mental and physical exertion. It was his generous 
interest in the life and character of my late brother, 
and his conviction that no one remained but myself, 
who could impart the information required, that 
roused me to a realization of that fact Under Provi- 
dence, do I feel indebted to him alone for restoring to 
me the power to think and act, at that time, at all ; 
and also for enabling me to retain the power of 
thinking and acting in continuance day after day, for 
months and months in succession. A motive less 
stimulating or exciting than the affecting, yet sooth- 
ing duty, thus assigned to me, could not have ena- 
bled me to attempt to effect what seemed to me to 
be so far beyond my power to perform ; yet the pow- 
er came in the very act of doing, which thus proved 
to be to me a continued cause of growth. With 
such strong impressions on my mind of what I owe 
to this friend, the desire to make some expression of 
them is natural and allowable ; and with this depth 
of gratitude in my heart, may I not, without offense, 
present for his acceptance whatever tribute of sister- 
love and memory has been thus elicited by him to 
his departed friend ? 



APPENDIX. 



The obituary notice of the great-grandfather of J. B., who came 
from England, is given here at length, as is the curious contribution of 
the Rev. Thomas Prince, to the American Magazine, to the memory 
of Edward Bromfield, his grandson, and the uncle of the subject of 
these Reminiscences. 



The Character given of Edward Bromfield, Esq., in the 
Newspaper, Boston, June 10th, 1734 : 

" Thursday last were here entombed the Remains of the Hon. Ed- 
ward Bromfield, Esq., late one of His Majest/s Council for this Prov- 
ince and Justice of Peace for this County, who Deceased at his House 
here on the Lord's Day before, in the 86th year of his age. He was 
the third Son of Henry Bromfield, Esq., the son of Arthur Bromfield, 
Esq., and was born at Hayward House, the Seat of the Family, near 
New Forest in Hampshire, in England, on Jan. 10th, 1648 — 9, and 
Baptised in the neighboring Church at Chancroft on Jan. 16, follow- 
ing. Served his Apprenticeship at London : soon afler took a trading 
Voyage to New England ; whither he came in 1675, and finding this 
then very religious Country agreeable to his pious Genius, soon chose 
it for his own, and to Live and Dye among us ; — and in the Trade of 
Merchandise. 

" He sometime served this Town both as their Select Man, Over- 
seer of the Poor, and Representative. Even in the time of our old 
Charter, He was one of the Commissioners for the Peace and Tryal of 
Civil Actions ; soon after the Revolution, a Justice of the Peace : In 
26 
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Maj, 1703, choeea into the Coaiicil,and finom that time AnnuaUy Elec- 
ted till Maj 1728, when, being in the Eightieth year of his Age, his 
growing Infinnities released Him fiiom Public Bnsines. In His early 
Days He took up his Crass, and listed in ye cause of pure and undefiled 
Religion : joyn'd to the Church of the Bey. and fiunous Mr. Doolittle, 
about the 17th year of his age, entered into a special Acquaintance 
with the renowned Mr. Baxter, Dr. Jacomb, Mr. Thomas Vincent, Mr. 
James Janway, and other eminent Confessors of C H R I S T. Closely 
attended their Ministry with great delight through all the difficulties of 
the then reigning Persecution, Like Moses chusing rather to suffer af- 
fliction with the People of God, than to enjoy the Pleasures of Sin for 
a season ; and of those suffering Hmes, of the sweetness of Beligion in 
them, and of that happy acquaintance, He would often speak with a 
raised Pleasure. 

"Not long after his coming over, he joined himself to the South 
Church in this Town, and has been therein a distinguished Ornament, 
giving a very bright Example of strict Piety, of unspotted Justice, of 
extensive Charity, of a Public Spirit, and of steady zeal against every 
Vice and for good order and the Advancement of Religion, for above 
50 years. His Heart was especially set for the propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Ignorant Places, supporting Ministers of low Salaries, Malntsdn- 
ing Charity Schools for Children, and helping poor and hopeful Schol- 
ars to Academical Learning ; often la^-ing aside His own Affairs, spend- 
ing laigely of his Own Substance, and exciting others to join with 
Him in these generous services ; In which He appeared to take a &r 
greater Pleasure than in getting the world. 

** For the more undisturbed Recess from worldly noise and hurries. 
He turned the Pasture behind his House into a very shady Grove ; and 
in the midst he built an Oratorj' ; where even in His most flourishing 
Circumstances, and Heights of Business, He would several Times a day 
retire, that he might turn off his eyes from beholding Vanity, and keep 
the world of which he was greatly affraid, from taking too much hold 
of his pious heart 

" He was twice married, (1) about 1678, to Miss Elizabeth Brading; 
by whom he had one child, Elizabeth, who died unmarried in 1717. 
(2) on June 4th, 1683, to IVIiss Mary Danforth, Daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Danforth, the excellent and deceased Pastor of the Church of 
Roxbur^'. By her he had twelve children ; one son, and two Daugh- 
ters only, with their soirowftd Mother, surviving. 

" So this happy pair were just a closing the 61 year from the day of 
their Marriage : and may they all inherit the abundant fruits of his 
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Prayersy and their oifspring rise up through their Generations in the 
same exalted spirit of Bendficence and Piety, which in this Age has so 
conspicuously Shone on this their exemplary Father." 



The Character oiven of Mrs. Mary Bromfield, in the 
Newspaper, Oct. 14, 1734. 

" On Monday last died here Mrs. Mary Bromfield, Relict of the late 
Honourable Edward Bromfield, Esq., whom she survived but a few 
Months. She was eldest daughter of the Rev. and Learned Mr. Sam- 
uel Danforth, who for many years, was a faithful Pastor of the first 
Church in Roxbury, and Grand Daughter to the fiunous Mr. Wilson, 
the first Pastor of the old church in Boston. 

" She was a gentlewoman of excellent natural accomplishments ; hav- 
ing a solid judgment, a ready wit, and a most cheerful, and engaging 
Temper, which being heightened by reading and conversation, gained 
her the universal Love and Esteem of all who had the Happiness of an 
acquaintance with her. In the discharge of Relative Duties, she had 
but few her equals, and none that exceeded her. She was a most af- 
fectionate and obliging wife ; and gave a singular Instance of Conjugal 
affection in her unwearied attendance upon her dear consort (with 
whom she had lived more than fifty years) when, for many months be- 
fore he died, he had been confined, and sore broken with the Infirmi- 
ties of old age. She was likewise a most tender and compassionate Pa- 
rent and Mistress, a faithful and constant friend, a kind and courteous 
Neighbour, and very extensive in her Charities to the Poor. In a 
word. She placed much of Her own Happiness in the welfare of oth- 
ers, and made it a great part of the business of her Life, to make all 
about her easie and happy. 

" And for a crown to all. She was no less exemplary in her Piety to- 
wards God ; For being favored with a most religious education, God 
was pleased to bless it as a means for her early conversion, and enabled 
her by his spirit, to maintain a Close walk with Him all her Days. 

" She died very much lamented, after a short illness of four or five 
days, in the seventy-second year of her age, and was decently Intered 
the last Thursday. 
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In a "Memoir of John BROMFiELD,by Jodah Quincy," in 1850, 
a few remarks are appended in regard to the origin of his fiauoodly, in ad- 
dition to those already given. See Memoir, 1st page : 

" He was the last representative in America, of the male line, of a 
frmily distinguished, for more than a century, among the citizens of 
Boston, for integrity and benevolence. It had its origin in Wales, 
where, in the reign of Edward the Second, it had extensive possess- 
ions. William Bromfield removed to England, was appointed by 
Queen Elizabeth Lieutenant of the Ordnance in the Tower, and pur- 
chased a great estate in the vicinity of London. His descendant, Ed- 
ward Bromfield, was bom at Haywood House, the seat of the femily, 
in the New Forest, Hampshire, in 1648, and emigrated to Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1675," &c. &c. 



From the Boston Gazette of April 19, 1756. 
Boston, April 15th, 1756. — After several Weeks Languishment, 
died on the 10th, and this Day was decently inter'd, Mr. Edward 
Bromfield, an eminent Merchant in this Place. — His Ancestors, 
were among the distinguished Worthies of New England, whose Names 
will appear in Characters of Honour, in the Annals of our Church & 
State. — The Grace of God took early Possession of his Heart, and un- 
der its happy Influence, he devoted those Years to the Service of Hea- 
ven, which are too generally spent in the Vanities of Life. The Town 
of Boston, his native Place, observed his Accomplishments, and call'd 
him to fill some of their most important Places of Trust : All which he 
discharged, with great Honour to himself, and Advantage to the Pub- 
lick. In the House of Representatives, he appeared the firm, uncor- 
rupted Patriot ; careful to assert the just Prerogative of the Crown, and 
to defend the invaluable Liberties of the People. He has been con- 
stantiy chosen, for many Years, one of the SelectrMen of the Town, 
and an Overseer of the Poor : which honourable Offices he executed 
with great Fidelity — ^to universal Approbation. Attentive to the Com- 
plaints of the indigent, — diligent to maintain the good Order and pub- 
lick Vertue of the Inhabitants. — Firmly attached to the Religion of 
Jesus, he received its sublimest Mysteries, with the humblest Rever- 
ence—obeyed its Precepts with uniform Exactness — cherish'd its Min- 
isters with afiectionate tenderness — and sought its Advancement with 
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unremitting Assiduity. Tho' zealous for the Doctrine & Constitution 
of the Churches of New England ; yet with a truly catholic charity he 
embraced good men of every denomination : Tho* strict to the highest 
Degree in his own Conduct ; he made the most charitable allowance 
for the Infirmities of others. — ^In his Domestic Relations he was a shin- 
ing Example of every christian Vertue. An affectionate Husband — a 
tender Father — an indulgent Master. His House was a little Church, 
where every Thing that had the appearance of Vice was resolutely 
banished ; the Exercises of Devotion were regularly performed ; the 
Religion of the Sabbath strictly observed : He took a conscientious care 
to promote the temporal as well as spiritual Welfare of all committed 
to his charge. His Constitution was naturally tender ; the Infirmities 
of his Body sometimes clouded the Serenity of his Mind, and indispos- 
ed him for those spiritual Joys, which many Christians of lower attain- 
ments happily experience. But under his growing Disorders, he al- 
ways maintained a devout and reverential subjection to the Father of 
Spirits — an entire Dependence on the Merits of our Divine Redeemer 
— and was above all things solicitous, that he might glorify God in Life 
and Death. — His Removal is a great Loss to his Friends — ^his Family, 
— and the Publick. But to him, we have the highest Reason to be- 
lieve — The Day op his Death was better than the Day of 
HIS Birth. 



"To the Publisher of the American Magazine. 

"Boston, Nov. 30th, 1746. 

"It is with great Regret to think, and I have often thought it a thou- 
sand Pities, that one of the most extraordinary Youths, for various am- 
iable Excellencies, especially Piety joined with a most accurate me- 
chanick Genius and Penetration into the internal Works of Nature, 
which this Land and age have produced, and who deceased last Sum- 
mer, should be allowed to sink into Oblivion among us. Those who 
were acquainted with Him, have no need I should say — ^It was Mr. 
Edward Bromfield. 

" But to preserve his Memory in our Public Annals, I shall briefly 
observe, — He was the eldest son of Mr. Edward Bromfield, Merchant 
in this Town; was bom in 1723, entered Harvard University in 1738, 
took his first degree in 1742, his second in 1745, and died at his Fath- 
er's House in Aug. 18, last, to the deep regret of all who knew him. 
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''From his Childhood, he was thoughtful, calm, easy, modest, of ten- 
der affections, dutiful to his Superiors, and kind to all about him. As 
he grew up these agreeable Qualities ripened in him; and he appeared 
very ingenious, observant, curious, penetrating ; especially in the works 
(^nature, in mechanical contrivances, and manual Operations, which 
increased upon his studying the mathematical Sciences, as also in 
searching into the Truths of Divine Revelation, and into the Nature of 
genuine experimental Piety. His Genius first appeared in the acctt* 
rate Use of his Fen; drawing natural Landscapes, and Images of Men 
and other Animals, &c., making himself a Master of the famous Wes- 
ton's short Hand in such Perfection, as He was able to take down every 
word of the Professor's Lectures in the College EEall, Sermons in the 
Pulpit, and Testimonies, Fleas, &c., in Courts of Judicature. 

As he grew in Years with a clear, sedate, unprejudiced, and most 
easy way of Thinking, he greatly improved in Knowledge ; and there- 
with a most comely Sweetness, Prudence, Tenderness, and Modesty 
graced all ]ns Conversation and Lnprovements in the Eyes of all about 
him. As Monuments of his extraordinary Industry and Ingenuity ; 
in two or three Minutes' View, I see he has left in his study, (1) Maps 
of the Earth in its various Projections, drawn with his Fen in a most 
accurate Manner, finer than I have ever seen the like from Plates of 
Copper ; (2) a number of curious Dials made with his own Hands, one 
of which is a Triangular OctodecimaJ, having about its Centre, eighteen 
Triangular Planes, with their Hour Lines and Styles, standing on a 
Pedestal, though unfinished; (3) A Number of Optical and other 
Mechanical Instruments of his own inventing and making ; the Designs 
and Uses of which are not yet known ; (4) a considerable niunber of 
Manuscripts of his own writing ; containing Extracts out of various 
Authors, with his own pious Meditations and Self Reflections ; though 
almost aU in Short Hand, with many Characters of his own devising 
and hard to be deciphered. (5) As he was well skilled in Musick, He 
for Exercise and Recreation, with his own hands has made a most accu- 
rate Oigan with two Rows of Keys, and many Hundred Pipes ; his in- 
tention being Twelve Hundred, but died before he completed it. The 
Workmanship of the Keys and Pipes, surprisingly nice and curious^ 
exceeding anything of the Kind that ever came Here fix>m England ; 
which he designed not merely to refiresh his Spirits, but with the Har- 
mony to mix, enliven, and regulate his vocal and delightful songs to 
his Great Creator, Preserver, Benefactor, and Redeemer. 

" He thought the Author of Nature and Musick, does by his early 
Choristers of the Air, with which the Day Spring rises, teach us to 
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awake with them, and begin our morning Exercise with grateful 
Hymns of Joy and Praises to him. And what is surprising was, that 
he had but a few Times looked into the inside Work of 2 or 8 Organs 
which came from England. But what I would chiefly write of is, His 
clear knowledge of the Properties of Light, his vast improvement in 
making Microscopes, most accurately grinding the finest Glasses, and 
thereby attaining to such wonderous Views of the inside Frames and 
Works of Nature, as I am apt to think that some of them, at least, have 
never appeared to mortal eye before. He carried his Art and Instru- 
ments to such a Degree, as to make a great Number of surprising Dis- 
coveries of the various Shapes and Clusters contained in a Variety of 
exceedingly minute Particles of Vegetables, Insects, &c^ as also of the 
yet smaller Clusters, which composed the Particles of those Clusters, 
&c., that he seemed to be making haste to the Sight of the Minima 
Naturalia, or the very minutest and original Atoms of material Substan- 
ces. 

" Li short, he could meet with no curious Piece of Mechanism, but 
he could readily see its Deficiencies, make one like it, and happily im- 
prove. At one Time he told me, it seemed as if he might magnify al- 
most unboundedly, or as far as the Rays of Light preserved their 
i^roperties and could be visible. At another Time, that He saw a way 
of bringing the Sun beams in such a Manner and Number into a Boom 
in the coldest Day of Winter, as to make it as warm as he pleased, 
without any other Medium. 

** I earnestly urged him to write down, delineate, and publish his 
Discoveries, for the Instruction of Men, and Glory of Grod. But his 
excessive Modesty hindered him, and now they are gone without Re- 
covery. I can only relate a Specimen or two which once he showed me 
as follow : 

" The first of which I remember was, He put a small live Louse into 
his Microscope ; and projecting the Shade on the Wall, we could clearly 
see the strong Workings of his Bowels, the Separation of the Food, the 
quick Propulsion of the single and successive littie Balls of Excrement, 
along to a Cistis at the Anus, till the Cistis filled, and then the Extru- 
sion at once together, as in a Sheep, &c. By the Beating of the Col- 
lected Sun Beam on him through the Glass, we presentiy saw his Fluids 
boiling, and his muscular Parts excited to universal, violent Convul- 
sions, which increased till he dyed in an instant. 

" The other, yet more wonderful — I took down at the time in wri- 
ting, viz., April 18, 1744, as follows : 

" lie put in the Place thereoi^ a IViite of a Cheese ; and it projected 
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a Shade 216 Half Inches Long, 120 Half Inches broad ; and about as 
thick as broad, if the Boom had been 100 feet square, he could have 
made the Shade of the Mite 100 Feet in length, &c. He then put in 
its Place a small Particle of Gutter Water, about as long, broad, and 
thick again as the Mite ; and it projected a thin Shade which looked 
like a Mighty Lake, wherein were swimming with inimitable Life and 
Swiftness, a number of extremely small animalcula, whose Shade w;^ 
bat Half an Inch Long, and about proportionately broad as in the Mite, 
but less in Thickness. By which I then computed thus the shade of 
the Mite: 

216 Half Inches Long, 

120 Half Inches Broad, 

25,920 Square Half Inches Superficies, 
120 Half Inches Thick, 



3,110,400 Cubical Half Inches in the whole. 
By which we clearly see that Twenty five Thousand nine Hundred and 
Twenty of those Half Inch Animalcula could lie Side by Side on the 
Back of that one Mite : and that Three Millions, a Hundred and ten 
Thousand, and four Hundred of them together, would not make a Body 
80 large as his. 

•* We also saw the Animalcula overcome with the collected Heat of 
the Sun Beams and die in Struggles ; Before which their Motion was 
so extreamly swift, our Sight was unable to define their Dimensions 
with any exactness. 

^ Yea, this most observing young Gentleman told me, that about a 
Fortnight before, or the Beginning of April, when these Animalcula 
were so much nearer their Foetal State, they were so small as at the 
the same Distance to project a Shade of but a Tenth of an Inch in 
Length. By which I then computed thus : 

The shade of the Mite 108 inches, i. e. 1080 Decimals of Inches Long. 
60 inches, i. e. 600 Decimals of Inches Broad. 



648,000 Square Decimals of Inches 
Superfices. 
600 Decimals of Inches Thick. 



388,800,000 Decimal Cubes in the whole. 
" And by this we may see, that Six hundred and forty eight Thou- 
sands of those Decimal Animalcula, could lie Side by Side on the Back 
of the Mite, and that Three hundred and eighty-eight Millions, and 
eight hundred Thousands of them in a Heap together, would not 
amount to the Bigness of his Single Body. 
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" Yea, as the Half Inch AnimaJcula, and consequently the Deeim* 
als, were not half so thick in I*roportion as the Mite, it would take up 
more than Double of those Cubical Numbers, to equal his Body. 

"Marvellous! the Works of God! Yea, they are honourable and 
glorious, as the inspired Writer tells us ; and therefore sought out by 
all those, that have Pleasure therein. 

" By the Observations above ; especially considering he could easily 
have magnified the Shade of the Mite to above a Hundred Feet, yea in 
a Manner unboundedly, &c. Methinks I can easily conceive, How all 
the Children of Men from Adam might in their original Stamina be in- 
closed in their Parental Stamina ; and so in the Lines of their Primi- 
tive Ancestor be actually united to Him, as his Living Members at the 
Time of the first Transgression therein contract a Contamination with 
him. 

" But those Observations served to convince me of what the wonder- 
ful Sir Isaac Newton has sagaciously premonished ; that upon the Im- 
provements of Microscopes, material Substances would appear so tran- 
sparent as to prevent our perfect Discovery of them. 

" These are but two or three Instances of the many entertaining Dis- 
coveries of this extraordinary Youth : Who I doubt not has now the dis- 
cerning Power of Angels ; capable of seeing without Instruments or 
Rays, even the finest Parts of Material Substances, with all their creat- 
ed Beauties and the wonderful Operations of their Maker in theim ; and 
yet entertained with sublimer Views. 

" As there was such a Conjunction of Ingenuity and Piety in Him 
as is rarely seen among the Sons of Men ; So his Ingenuity sanctified, 
became an Instrument to promote his Piety : either to advance his 
Knowledge and Veneration of God, or help, excite, and fit to adore, 
serve, and honor Him. 

" In a very tender and weakly Body,: he had an indefatigable Soul, 
was a wonderfiil Redeemer of Time : And the above were some of his 
recreating Exercises, which he made subserviant to the Glory of God ; 
when he found it needful to divert from his intenser Studies of Divine 
Revelation, and his own Conformity to his Creator, Sanctifier, and Sav- 
iour : To the latter of which, he by divine Grace was turned in an emi- 
nent Manner about six Years ago. Since which happy Change within 
him nothing seemed to engage his Soul and draw his Attention so much 
as the Study of Christ, that most admirable Person above all created 
Beings, and the most wonderful Work of Redemption in its various 
progressive Branches from their first Original to their eternal Consum- 
mation. And could the Key of his Characters be perfectly discovered, 
27 
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'tis hoped a remarkable Delineation may be also given of his experi- 
mental and active Fiety. 

" I would on this Occasion beg the Reader's Patience for one Obser- 
vation more, viz : that as beside the moral Qualities of Serenity, Eind- 
dess, Prudence, Gentleness, and Modesty, displaying in his very Coun- 
tenance ; there appeared especially in the Air and Look of his £yes the 
strongest Signatures of a curious and accurate Genius, that I remem- 
ber ever to have seen. - From this and otiier Bemarks in others, I am 
apt to Think, that even every Quality of the Humane Mind, and even 
in their various Measures, may by the Operation of God at least, become 
even visible in the Human Countenance and Eye to near Spectators ; 
And as the Appearance of the evil Qualities of Malice, Madness, Hage, 
&c, among the Damned, will eternally excite their mutual Horror ; 
So the amiable Excellencies of the Saints in Light, and above them 
all, of the most glorious Son of God, will eternally blaze out in the 
Countenance and Eye, to their perfect and perpetual Pleasure and Ad- 
miration. T. PRINCE. 



NOTE TO PAGE 89, 
Refers \o the late venerable Dr. Lathrop, of West Springfield 
Massachusetts. 



NOTE TO PAGE 192. 

The following are the provisions of Mr. Bromfield's will in relation 
to the town of Newburyport : 

« I order the sum of ten thousand dollars to be invested, at inter- 
est, in the Hospital Life Insurance Company, in the city of Boston, so 
and in such manner as that the select men or other duly authorized 
agents of the town of Newburyport, for the time being, may annually 
receive the interest which shall accrue or become payable for or in 
respect of said deposite ; and I direct, that, by or in behalf of said 
town, the interest so received shall be annually expended, — one half 
in keeping the sidewalks in the public streets in said town in good 
order, and the other half in planting ani preserving trees, in said 
streets, for the embellishing and ornamenting of said streets for the 
pleasure and comfort of the inhabitants.". 
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